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THE BALLOONING — 


_ The New England Aero Club’s Balloon “Boston,” making an Ascension at Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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For Boys. Ideal lake location 


son; athletics; trips; tutoring 
for exams. Send for unusual 
illustrated booklet. H.L. wees, | 
State Normal School, Salem, 








Camp Winnecook | 


in forest, Unity, Me. 8th sea- | 





Ask for 


Close’s Toasted 
Marshmallow 


Muffins 


Every schoolgirl knows how de- 
licious toasted marshmallows are. 

Close’s Toasted Marshmallow 
Muffinsare made ofthe most whole- 
some, deliciousingredientsafteran 
old-fashioned recipe that results in 
a most dainty candy. They can 
be used as a confection to be 
served at luncheon, picnics, re- 
ceptions, or eaten anywhere. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you address Dept. I, giving us 
his name, and we will send you 
a free sample. 


The George Close Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 














Abundant water for 






kitchen, bath, in Cellar away 
la . lawn from 
garden, st and dust. 


Enjoy all the combats of city water supply 
without the water . Pressure superior toany 
elevated structure. “i ntire freedom from frost. 
Hot and cold water in abundance for all pur- 
poses, including fire protection. Why deny 

yourself the oonne of water when it costs 
so little? The ides 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


No matter where you live, whether on a hill or 
in a hollow, or how large your house may be, 
our hydr ype gga water system will meet 
every need at very low cost. Send for our 
Book C and look it up. 2% YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 








62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 

















Old Grist Mill 


Substitute for Coffee 


Contains the valuable nutritive properties of 
wheat and other grains. 
We prefer to have you buy the Old Grist Mill 


goods from your grocer, but if you cannot obtain 
them from him, we will ship, express prepaid: 
6-lb. sack of 0.G. M. Health Bread Flour 
1 package of _ Wheat Coffee 
packages of Rolled Wheat j $1 25 
" Rye Flakes ys 


All freshly made, satisfaction guaranteed. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 




















He studied at this eed 
fora year, ting as 


Siciaahes, 
Engraver and 
Optician. 


Young men, here’s a chance 
in a line that is not crowded! 
We have calls for more 
graduates to earn $15 to 
$25 per week than we can 
supply. htm us or call. 








New England and Other Matters. 


HE Aero Club of New England, which 
was established in Boston about eight years 


| ago, was the first balloon club to be formed in | t 


the country. Its founder was Charles J. Glid- 
= | den, and under his enthusiastic leadership the 
|elub has done much for the science and sport 
of aeronautics in America. Subsidiary clubs 
|have been formed in several Massachusetts 
| cities, — Pittstield, North Adams, Springfield 
| and Worcester, —and also in Hartford, Connect- 
| ome, and Rutland, Vermont. Ballooning, as 
understood and practised by these organizations, 
| means gas-ballooning, and is wholly different 
from the use of the balloon of the dirigible 
| type, or of the aeroplanes recently made familiar 
| by the Wright brothers and others. 

| During the past few weeks numerous success- 
| ful ascensions have been made, and they will 
be continued through the summer and fall. In 
|1907 about a dozen ascensions were made. 
In 1908 the number grew to sixty-eight, and in 
| 1909 there were eighty-six. The balloonists 
had many exciting adventures, but there were 
| no serious accidents. Eighty of the 1909 ascen- 
| sions were made in Massachusetts, most of them 
|from Pittsfield and North Adams, and the 
|remaining six from Rutland, Vermont. Ten 
| balloons were in service. Two hundred and 
forty-eight journeys to the clouds were provided 
by these ascensions, and were enjoyed by one 
hundred and thirty-six persons, including eight- 
|een women, in addition to the fifteen pilots. 
| The longest trip was of one hundred and eighty 
miles, from North Adams to Topsham, Maine, 
which was made by the balloon called Massa- 
chusetts, having a capacity of fifty-six thousand 
cubic feet of gas. It was in the air six hours. 
The next longest flights were of one hundred 
and sixty miles, one from Pittsfield to Standish, 
Maine, and the other from the same city to 
Biddeford, Maine. Aside from the sport of 
ballooning, which is described as wonderfully 
thrilling and inspiring by those who have made 
the ascensions, there has been an opportunity 
for:some valuable study of the temperature, 
currents and general conditions of the upper 
air, and also for some experiments as to the 
possibilities of the balloon in warfare. Numer- 
ous cups have been offered for distance flights 
and as a reward for landing nearest to certain 
points, and it is expected that there will be 
| many more flights this year than in 1909. 
* 


HE Young Men’s Christian Association 

Training-School at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, will celebrate its twenty-fifth anniversary 
next month by laying the corner-stones of two 
handsome new buildings, a library and a gym- 
nasium. Each is to cost about seventy-five 
thousand dollars. Other buildings are planned 
for the near future, for the present great expan- 
sion of Young Men’s Christian Association 
work is putting a growing demand upon this 
institution for the secretaries, physical directors 
and Christian workers whom it trains. There 
are now one hundred and sixty-five young men 
in the school, representing almost every state in 
the Union, as well as ten foreign countries. 
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UCH of the land in New England is fit 

only for forests, but the white pine, the 
most valuable of all American timber trees, 
will grow there abundantly if it only has a 
chance. The members of the New Hampshire 
Forestry Commission believe so thoroughly in 
the value of planting these trees that they have 
established a state nursery at their own ex- 
pense. Seventy-five thousand pine seedlings 
have been planted. The young trees will be 
sold at cost to those who wish them. Vermont 
| has a state nursery, established at a cost of only 
| three thousand dollars, from which a million 
| seedlings were distributed this spring. 
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U RING the American Revolution a consid- 
| erable number of Indians gave help to the 
| cause of the colonies in the capacity of scouts 
and guides, or as fighters inthe ranks. In some 
instances this service was of great value, although 
the historians have given it scant mention. 
On Indian Island, Oldtown, Maine, there 
are the graves of several Indians who fought 
in the patriot army, and the Daughters of the 
American Revolution are now planning to erect 
on the island a granite monument to their mem- 
ory. The descendants of the loyal Penobscot 
tribe still dwell upon the island. They number 
several hundred, and are wards of the state. 


co 


LISH people from all over New England 

will gather at Chicopee, Massachusetts, on 
July 4th, to celebrate the five hundredth anniver- 
sary of the victories over the Teutonic Knights 
on the fields of Griinwald and Tannenberg, a 
turning-point in Polish history. As one feature 
of the day there is planned a historical pageant 
in which several thousand children will partic- 
ipate, and it will probably be by far the largest 
gathering of Polish people ever held in this 
part of the country. It will be something out 
of the ordinary as an Independence-day cele- 
bration, but those who take part will be all 
the better Americans for cherishing the tradi- 
pene of their native land and honoring the 





valor of their fathers. 
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Send six cents in stamps for a beautifully i illustrated Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
48-page booklet and eight picture cards, descriptive neering, iChemistry. Pharmacy, Agriculture, 


‘orestry Elective coursesin 


NEW BRUNSWICK: & University of Maine, Orono, Me. 


of the summer resorts, canoeing, boatin; ee — in Languages, 
hunting attractions of this Province to The Frede * Selencon tints etc. Military Drill. Expenses 
‘ourist , Fredericton, WB. Can erate Emory Fellows ‘ellows, Pres., Orono, Me. 











Our Exclusive “Wear Resister” 


The Most Durable Suit 
for Boys of 11 to 17. 
Copyrighted and Made Only by Us. 


The Ideal School Suit. Made up from 
an extremely serviceable Double and Twist 
Cassimere, selected especially for this line. 
Guaranteed all Wool and Fast Color. Strong- 
ly sewed, with taped seams, buttons securely 
fastened, pockets extra strong, and rein- 
forced seat. Extra pieces and buttons with 
each suit. Ina dust-proof gray shade. 


$8.00 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 
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Base Balls, Bats, Mitts, etc., are the standard and used 
by leading professionals everywhere. The Reach 


Catchers’ Masks 


are strong and durable and fitted with patent sunshade. 
Special chin strap, pads, etc. Guaranteed perfect. 


The Reach Guide now ready. 
10c at dealers’ or by mail. 


CA 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO., Adams Square, Boston, Mass., 


are New England distributors for Reach Baseball Goods, and will send you catalogue, prices and samples of 


Baseball Uniforms —Write to-day. 


The HUB Range 


has these Valuable Features 


French Sectional Top. For special openings over the fire. 

Covers. Non-warping. All six available for cooking purposes. 

Ovens. Extra large, heated quickly and evenly on five sides by the HUB Improved 
Sheet Flue. 

Sectional Oven Bottom. Allows for expansion and contraction—this prevents cracking. 

Hub Direct Damper. Controls the range perfectly and is not confusing. 

Tea Shelf. Patented extension front; ideal for warming plates, etc. 


Gas Attachment. Three top burners, baking oven and broiling oven—two ranges in 
one and both can be run at the same time. 


Grates. Easily removed and replaced without disturbing any other parts of fire box. 
Nickel Parts Removable. This prevents their being soiled when blacking the range. 
Broiler Hood. For broiling without odors escaping into the kitchen. 

Heat Indicator. Accurate—tells at a glance the temperature of the oven. 


Ash Pan. Has a capacity of three hods and runs on roller bearings—prevents drag- 
ging ashes on to floor. 




















The A. J. 


Send for Base 
Baill Catalogue 


































Send for 
**Range Talk, No. 1.”’ 


Smith & Anthony Co., 
52-54 Union Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


Mfrs. HUB Ranges and Heaters. 
















ADJUSTABLE 
EXTENSION TEA SHELF 
BOTH SIDES 






3 GAS BURNERS 






ON-WARPING COVER 
SECTION OF FRENCH TOP 
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LTHOUGH his name was 
William Cope, he was 
christened ‘‘Johnny’’ on 

his first day on the job by 

Spiers, a Scotch engineer. It 

was ‘‘Johnnycope’’ do this, 

and ‘‘Johnnycope’’ do that. 

Spiers as often as not pre- 

fixed it with the first word 

of a Scotch song in which 

another Johnny Cope fig- 

ures, and his untrimmed 
brogue made it ‘‘Hi Jun- 
nycope.’’ 

William Davison also 
under went a new christen- 
ing. He might have been 
Willie at home or at school, 
but tunnel work has its 
own ideas of the fitness 
of things, and he became 
‘*Bill.’’ Very soon, to dis- 
tinguish him from a more 
mature and much wanted 
Bill, he was dubbed ‘‘ Little 
Bill.”’ 

These two miniature 
working men were lock- 
tenders in a water-works 
intake tunnel that was 
being driven far down 
under the bed of one of 
the Great Lakes from the 
site of the new pumping- 
station out to the crib, 
some three-quarters of a 
mile from shore. At the 
edge of the water a shaft 
was sunk fifty-five feet 
deep, and the tunnel was 
there started lakeward 
toward the crib. At the 
pumping-station, which 
was at the base of the 
bluff about a hundred and 
fifty yards from the shore- 
line, another shaft was 
being put down, and out 
on the crib a gang was 
rigging a plant for the 
purpose of sinking still 
another, and then tunnel- 
ing in to meet the shore 
end of the bore. A large 
force of men was employed day and night. 
The tunnel was through a hard clay, but 
now and then a water-bearing stratum of gravel 
was encountered, and that necessitated the use 
of compressed air. 

In the ‘‘ heading’? —the chamber at the 
extreme end of the bore, where the miners were 
doing the excavating—the air was kept at such 
an excessive pressure as to push back the water 
in the gravel and prevent it from flowing into 
the excavation. Air at twenty-one pounds—six 
pounds more than the normal atmospheric 
pressure—was maintained in starting the work. 
An air-compressor situated at the top of the 
shaft and connected by a pipe with the heading 
was the means employed to effect this. 

To confine this excess of air in the heading, 
an enormously thick brick wall or bulkhead 
was built in the tunnel near the shaft, with an 
opening through it large enough to permit the 
passage of one of the small mine cars at a time. 
At each end of this passageway was a door of 
boiler iron hung on hinges, and fitting very 
closely into an iron frame. These doors opened 
only toward the heading. 

The little chamber thus formed constituted 
the simple air-lock. In passing a car, one door 
was opened, the car pushed into the lock, the 
door closed again securely ; and then the other 
door was opened and the car was pushed out. 
One door only was opened at a time, in order 
that the air might not rush out of the heading. 
Should this happen, or should a breakdown to 
the compressor occur, the water would pour 
into the heading in streams from the roof and 
sides of the excavation. Even with a twenty- 
one-pound pressure, there was a continual drip 
upon the rubber clothing of the men, and the 
miners swung their picks and shovels and the 
bricklayers laid brick six hours a day, often up 
to their knees in icy water. Compressed-air 
workers are chosen from the pick of the best. 

The tunnel had been driven not more than 
fifty or sixty feet from the bulkhead when the 
quick perceptions of the experienced miners 
told them that danger beyond the ordinary 
lurked somewhere in near proximity to their 
burrow. Thedrip from above increased gradu- 
ally, until it became a pattering rain; the water 
soaked through the bricks of the lining of the 
tunnel and trickled down from the roof of the 
brick arch. It mounted higher and higher on 
the floor of the heading. 


To fight it pound after pound was added to | 














DRAWN BY H. BURGESS 


BY C. E. DINGWALL. 
Vv. COPE AND DAVISON. 














HE SWUNG THE SLEDGE AGAIN AND AGAIN 


the air-pressure, and the pump capacity was | 


enlarged. Still they could not hold their own 
with the steadily increasing inrush of water. 
Nevertheless, the men worked on, never know- 
ing what moment they might have to run for 
their lives from a flood. 

The shifts were cut down from six hours to 
four, being all the men could stand at a time in 
the increased pressure. Cope and Davison, 
however, worked six hours at a stretch, two 
shifts in twenty-four hours. 

That was the situation when, on a bright and 
sunny morning, Johnny Cope, on his way to his 
work, halted for a minute’s chat at the engine- 
house near the top of the shaft. Spiers saw 
him, and sang: 

“Hi, Junnycope, air ye mairchin’ yet? 
Air a’ yer drooms a-beatin’ yet —” 

‘*Hello, Scotchy!’’ said the boy, grinning 
cheerfully. 

“Or airt the walkin’ —” 
continued Spiers. 

**Hi diddle diddle, diddle doodle dum!’’ sang 
Johnny Cope, mimicking the Scotchman. 

‘*Ma son,’’ said Spiers, with mock severity, 
‘‘mind this: never belittle the efforts 0’ yer 
elders when they air liftin’ their voice in song.’’ 

“Aw, say, as if that was singing!’’ 

‘*Ye’re rale jocose for a lad that is workin’ 
in the vera midst of danger.’’ 

‘Say, did the water come in any faster last 
night? Do you think there’ll be any fun?’’ 





| 
| 





‘“*Fun! The guid Lord presarve us a’! 
There’s one thing, Junnycope. 
an’ Bill was out o’ here.’’ 

“Why, Scotehy ?”’ 

“*Tt’s no the place for a wee bit of a boy like | 
yersel’, particularly in the hole. 


no spry when ye have need to be.’’ Spiers 


turned to his engine and hoisted up a load in 
the shaft in answer to a bell signal. 

Johnny Cope pondered over the advice he 
had heard. The result of his meditation was 
divulged when he said decisively, ‘‘The boss 
wouldn’t like it, Scotchy; he’d think I was 
afraid. And besides, he’s short-handed since 
they’re working four-hour shifts. He needs 
all the men he’s got.’’ 

The engineer smiled, but said nothing. The 
boy put on a pair of rubber thigh boots two 
sizes too large for him, and stepped on the ele- 
vator cage. 

‘*Let ’er go!’’ he sang out, with a wave of 
his hand ; and Spiers lowered him from warmth 
and sunlight into the cold, wet gloom of the 
tunnel. 

‘*Man! 


bad.’’ 

At the outer door of the lock, humped up on 
an improvised seat, with his legs under him to 
keep them out of the chilling water, was Little 
Bill, nodding sleepily after his six hours of 
duty in the semidarkness that was only relieved 
by one incandescent lamp. 


‘*Hello, Bill!’? shouted Johnny Cope, at the | 
|to undergo a greater test of their courage 


top of his voice. 


He’s got a fine opeenion 0’ himsel’ !’’ | 
muttered the engineer, with an amused chuckle. | 
| ‘* ‘Needs a’ the men he’s got!’ That’s no so} ‘‘bends, 
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departure. ‘‘What they going 
to do then?’’ he asked. 
‘*‘What do you 

They’re coming out of that 

heading some fine day, and 

when they come, they’re com- 

ing in a hurry, I can tell you 
You know what I would 
do if I was you?’’ 

Little Bill did not know. 

‘*I’d go to the boss and 
tell him I was sick and 
couldn’t work any more.’’ 

‘**T will not!’’ said Bill, 
quickly. 

‘*All right, suit your- 
self,’’ said Johnny Cope, 
with a don’t-care shrug of 
his shoulders. 

Bill turned on him. 
“Why don’t you quit?’’ 
he asked. 

‘*You 
afraid ?’’ 

**Well!’’ ejaculated Bill, 
with feeling, as if that 
answered everything. 

‘‘Well!’’ returned the 


s’ pose? 


think l’m 


other. 
“Well, am J afraid, 
Johnnycope ?’”’ 


So they went on chatter- 
ing, and discussed the situ- 
ation with the experience 
of two months of tunne! 
work. Little Bill loitered 
at the lock long after his 
quitting-time, and Johnny 
Cope periodically opened 
the door at the command 
of the carman, and passed 
a car to and from the 
elevator. 

They were interrupted 
by an abrupt cessation of 
the sounds of industry in 
the heading, followed im- 
mediately by a babble of 
excited voices. Then the 
call for the lock-tender 
rang out, and Cope opened 
the door. Two men came 
out, and in their arms they 
carried the limp form of 
an unconscious worker, his features still retain- 
ing the horrible distortions of the great pain 
that had put him out of consciousness. 

The boys followed the men to the shaft, 
where the unfortunate victim of compressed air 
was tenderly laid upon the elevator. They 
gazed with silent awe upon the stricken man. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ finally queried Johnny 
Cope, in a scared whisper. 

‘*Bends!’’ curtly replied one of the men. 
‘*Bends, number one, an’ he ain’t the last, 
either.’’ 

One of the workers went up the shaft with 
| the patient and the other returned to his work. 
The boys could hear the gruff voice of the fore- 
| man within. 
| **Shut them doors tight, Slavin !’’ he bawled. 
| Slavin came back to the outer door and kicked 
it tight against the jamb. 

It was the first case on that intake job of the 
”? a disease peculiar to compressed-air 
| workers. The abnormal pressure was begin- 
| ning to tell on those not favored with the very 
strongest constitutions. The presence of the 
dread disease filled Cope and Davison with 
fright. They looked up after the departing 
elevator and felt a momentary strong desire to 
get away from that forbidding hole. 

But those two young tunnel workers were 





Bill started violently and blinked at his tor- | than that afforded by the sight of a bends vic- 


mentor. 


tim. Even while they stood speechlessly gazing 


‘*Hello, Bill, yourself!’’ he said, angrily, | upward, water burst into the tunnel in a cold, 


I wisht you | adding something in a mumble about its being | dark, dirty flood. 


him. 
He straightened out his cramped legs, climbed 


It flowed over the brick arch 


| high time his successor was coming to relieve | that projected into the shaft, a strong stream, 
} 


which deluged the two boys and drenched 
them to the skin. They ran from under it, 


The old man | down into the icy water, and began packing his | gasping and choking, and instinctively clam- 


is feared we’ll have trouble the day, an’ con- | dinner-box, while Johnny Cope prepared to | bered with hysterical haste up the timbering of 


seederin’ the capacity o’ ma compressor an’ the | assume the duties of lock-tender. 


readin’ o’ ma gage, I’m inclined to think he’s 





‘*Say,’’ said Cope, with an air of superior 


no vera far out o’ the way. Ye’ll best clear wisdom, ‘‘you’d better not come to work this 


out. Ye’ll best be goin’ to the old man an’ tell 
him ye’re no goin’ to work—ye’re sick.’’ 

‘*I’m not sick !’’ said the boy, indignantly. 
‘*Na, but ye may be, worse’n ever ye were. 
Ye’re sick to the stummick this vera minute, | 
Junnycope, so go home wi’ Bill an’ let the | 
boss put an able-bodied man in yer place at the 

lock. ”” 

The proposition did not strike Johnny Cope 
favorably. ‘‘Aw, no,’’ he said, ‘‘I don’t want 
to. I haven’t missed a day yet.’’ 

‘*No matter. Ye may miss them a’ if ye’re | 





afternoon. ”’ 
‘“Why 9” 
‘Oh, because it’s getting pretty risky down 
here.’ 
‘*Who says so?’’ 
‘*T say so. Spiers told me the compressor 


| has all it can do, and they can’t keep back the 


water.’’ 

‘“*They can’t?’’ 

Johnny Cope whistled a bar of Spiers’s air, 
and Little Bill, his interest now awakened, 
stopped his task of making ready for his 


the shaft. 

Immediately an outery arose from inside the 
air-lock, blending with the noise of the rushing 
torrent. In the heading the eight miners, sud- 
denly made aware of the long-expected break, 
dropped everything and ran for the shaft. 
The inner door of the shaft was swung open, 
and an eager hand grasped the handle of the 
outer door and pulled on it. The door did not 
open! 

The man used two hands and jerked, but the 
door remained immovably fast in its frame, 
and he was thrown against it by the crush of 
those following him. In the confined space of 
the air-lock, the ceiling of which was so low 
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that a man could not stand upright in it, were 
eight burly miners, all pushing toward the 
stubborn door, all shouting excited words of 
haste, while back in the heading the lake was 
doing its best to fill up the insignificant hole that 
man had excavated beneath its bed. 

They pounded on the door with their fists. 
They pulied and tugged, those in the rear 
reaching over and between the foremost in a 
frantic endeavor to grasp the handle. Then 
they lified their voices in a call for help. But 
the only human beings within hearing were 
two shivering lads, hanging for dear life to 
timbers of the shaft, gazing in a stupefied way 
at the pouring water, and not yet fully compre- 
hending the meaning of it all. 

Johnny Cope and Little Bill gave one silent 
glance into each other’s eyes at the beginning 
of the outery, and then turned their blanched 
faces away in shame, each unwilling to let the 
other read his selfish fear. Bill looked at the 
black water that was fast rising; Johnny Cope 
looked longingly at the timbering of the shaft 
and, away up at the top, the inviting square of 
light showing round the elevator platform. He 
said huskily, ‘‘Bill, you could climb up the 
timbers. ’’ 

‘** Yes!’’ muttered Bill, in reply. A tear 
was in his voice. He, too, cast a glance up at 
the saving means, and it was a pleasant sight 
to see—but more pleasant would it have been if 
the men’s frantic hammering had not resounded 
through the tunnel with such accusing force. 
The cries mingled with the tattoo of fists on 
boiler iron. 

Death lurked in the tunnel; the black water 
was perceptibly climbing upward. That fear- 
ful sound of men’s futile efforts brought up a 
vision of eight miners cooped in a chamber into 
which the lake was pouring, of eight men 
fighting for their lives, and to no avail, while 
perhaps a little effort on the outside of the lock 
might save them. 

Little Bill said brokenly, ‘‘What d’ you s’ pose 
is the matter ?’’ 

‘*T dunno,’’ answered Johnny Cope. 
I’m going in there.’’ 

Little Bill was silent. Johnny Cope leaned 
away from the timbering, was about to jump, 
and then, without turning, and in a tone that 
contained a plea, asked, ‘‘ Where are you, 
Bill?”’ 

“‘Jes’ a little ahead of you, Johnnycope,’’ 
replied Bill. 

He was. Johnny Cope sprang after him, 
and in the waist-deep water, through the cas- 
cade from above, they groped their way into 
the tunnel and to the lock. They shouted to 
the men some wild, thoughtless words of en- 
couragement. And by the distracted tone of 
the answering shouts, they could guess that 
death might soon be alone in that trap. 

They could see no cause for the door being 
fast. It was just a binding of iron in a tight- 
fitting frame of iron, and those in the lock were 
on the wrong side to impart a jar to it that 
would start it. Cope and Davison thumped on 
it with their fists, put their ‘sixteen-year-old 
shoulders against it, but to no purpose. The 
voices inside advised, cautioned, pleaded, cursed, 
sometimes rose to an uproar, sometimes gave 
way to a creepy, unbearable silence, and then 
the stillness was broken by a fearsome, wailing 
screech that would start anew the outcry. Some 
men have less fortitude than others. 

All this time a flood was pouring into the 
heading, and into the short length of completed 
tunnel between shaft and bulkhead. Where the 
men were confined it climbed up inch by inch, 
brick over brick, its progress being easily dis- 
cernible by the men on the brick bulkhead. 
It was already higher than in the shaft. But 
outside, as well, it was rapidly rising, being 
up to the boys’ shoulders as they struggled 
with the door. 

Precious time was flying. Finally Johnny 
Cope stopped, out of breath. ‘‘If we hada 
sledge, Bill,’’ he said. Bill floundered through 
the water to the shaft, where was a tool- 
rack, returning with the sledge held over his 
head. 

Johnny Cope grasped it close to its heavy 
head and pounded on so much of the door as 
was out of water. Little Bill added the weight 
of his hand, as if to increase the force of blows 
that were little heavier than those of a tack- 
hammer. A sledge must be swung, not pushed. 
The men inside beat a crazy, responsive tattoo 
with their fists. ‘‘No good!’’ said Johnny 
Cope, at last. 

‘*Climb on my shoulders !’’ said Bill. 

‘*No, you. You ain’t as heavy as me.’’ 

‘*T ain’t as strong, either. Oh, quick !’’ 

Johnny Cope climbed up on his partner’s 
shoulders, while Bill steadied himself against 
the door. Then, standing sidewise to the 
door, he swung the sledge again and again, 
putting all the power of his arms into the 
blows. His position was shaky and insecure. 
The under man was racked with pain at each 
effort of Cope; his knees shook, his body bent 
until his chin touched the water. The blows 
seemed to fall on his shoulders instead of on the 


“Bill, 


door. Gradually he was being forced down- 
ward. The water was. rising and he was 
sinking. The water tickled his tightly closed 
lips. 


“Quick, Johnnycope!’’ he cried. Then he 
collapsed, and with a gurgle went under. 
And Johnny Cope went down with him and 





on top of him, but not too late; for with the 
last’ painful effort the door started, and the 
men pulled it back against the wall of water in 
the lock. The water rushed out, and the men 
came tumbling with it. 

Johnny Cope gained his feet, blinded and 
choked with the dirty water. ‘‘ Bill! Bill! 
Where’s Bill?’’ he screamed. 

Bill was half-floating, kicking, drowning, 
but they picked him up and hurried with the 
limp form to the elevator. The boy’s head 
hung down, the whites of his eyes showed, the 
face was purple. Johnny Cope, too, was tossed 
to the shoulder of a miner. 

‘*Bill! Bill!’’ sobbed Johnny, stretching 
out his hands imploringly to the still form, 
and ‘‘Bill! Bill! O Little Bill!’? murmured 
half a dozen, with other incoherent, sputtering 
words from choked throats. 

The cage came down with a slap and a splash 
on the water in the shaft. As they were hoisted 
up they saw the flood swirling about the head- 
piece of the door-frame. The lock was full. 

Little Bill was laid alongside the bends 


THE WEIGHT 
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- OU’D better come, Sade,’’ 
said Eva. Eva was an ener- 
getic worker on the lookout , 

committee of the Addams Club. 

“Yes, I guess not,’’ returned Sadie, 
tossing a decidedly auburn head. ‘‘I’ve got 
other things to do with myself those eve- 
nings.”? 

“But the ladies are splendid,’? urged Eva. 
‘It’s awful nice of them to come. We had a 
magic-lantern show last week, and lemonade 
and cake.”’ 

‘‘Humph! Maybe they’re nice,’’ said Sadie, 
with another toss. ‘‘But they don’t understand. 
Say, Eva, I went once, and you know what 
that Miss Irving said? She 
told us not to get feathers for 
our hats, but to buy a_ nice 
picture instead to hang up and 
look at. Now what do you 
think of that? 

‘‘What’d I want with a pic- 
ture—to look at? Could I 
wear a picture on my head to 
the ward picnic? Miss Irving 
can have all the feathers she 
wants, and she has a big house 
to put pictures in, and time to 
look at them. That’s why she 
doesn’t understand. They’re all 
like that, and if I went to the 
club I’d have to speak out and 
say what I think, and that 
wouldn’t be polite.’’ 

Eva sighed. She had a 
feather,—which she did not 
wear to the club,—and she saw 
the point of view, and recog- 
nized its truth. 

Eva was of the better class 
of working girl, with a father 
who did not drink, and a 
mother who kept the little flat 
trim and neat, and did no out- 
side work. 

Sadie had a different problem, 
with a drunken father, a mother 
who toiled at the wash-tub, and 
a brood of younger brothers and 
sisters always underfoot. It 
was a household calculated to 
extinguish all ambition, and yet 
Sadie was of a spirit not to be 
extinguished, and full of daring 
ambitions. 

She had gone to work at four- 
teen, the moment the child-labor 
inspector would allow her a cer- 
tificate; she worked ‘‘like a 
Trojan’’ ; and she still, at six- 
teen, turned her meager wages 
over to her mother loyally, all except a small 
amount which she kept for her own clothing. 

But as to that clothing, Sadie had her own 
ideas. It was her only passport into the society 
that existed round her. She could welcome no 
friends or acquaintances into the sloppy, untidy 
rooms where her mother stood at the wash-tub 
all day, and where she herself helped cook and 
take care of the children whenever she was at 
home. She could spend no money for social 
pleasures. But she could appear on the street 
well dressed, and attend picnics and parties in 
suitable attire, if she stretched every nerve to 
do it—and she did. 

At present, working overtime in the stuffy, 
clanging factory, she was paying instalments 
of twenty-five cents a week on a feather—a 
feather that cost four dollars, but that would 
glorify her last year’s hat into the style. Ladies 
from the North Side might talk to settlement 
clubs forever; Sadie knew her circle and her 
chances in the world. And Eva knew, too. 

‘*Well, Sade, I wish you’d come and try it, 
just the same,’’ she remarked. ‘‘I’ll call for 
you next week, if you say so.’’ 

‘I’m working nights now,’’ said Sadie. ‘‘1’ll 
be working as long as there’s any night, work 











patient, and with much thumping of his chest 
and rubbing of his hands by Spiers, surrounded 
all the while by anxious, dripping miners, he 
was soon resuscitated. 

Well-meaning persons suggested he be sent to 
the hospital in the ambulance with the other 
man, which nearly precipitated a riot among 
the eight. Instead, he was borne to his home 
and his mother, weak and tired, but grinning 
happily at the unusual amount of attention 
shown him and Johnny Cope. 

There are eight first-class compressed-air men 
seattered over the country at the present day, — 
unless by an ill fortune some of them have 
succumbed to the dangers of the work,—eight 
able-bodied, hardy fellows brought up on hard 
work and lots of it, who can stand a little 
more than a fair share of physical torture 
without so much as a quiver of the lip to 
show it. 

But when they tell this story they go slow 
with parts of it, their voices become thick and 
husky and their eyes watery and weak. The 
eight never will forget Cope and Davison. 










going. It’s no use stopping for me, 
Eva.”’ So the committee went away 
vanquished—for that time. 

It was a pity, for Sadie was a 
leader. She always had been at 
school. ‘‘There’s nothing Sadie Evans can’t 
do,’’ the other girls said, and they needed her 
ability and ‘‘go’’ in the club. Indeed, the very 
next day Miss Irving asked Eva particularly 
why Sadie could not come. 

‘*She works at night,’’ Eva replied. Eva 
could not well bring up and argue the feather 
question; and Miss Irving, naturally, never 
guessed. But she mentioned the fact that Sadie 
ought to be a club member to a group of the 
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other settlement workers. They were all young, 
serious-minded, gentle girls, and one after an- 
other undertook to call on Sadie, and try to 
gain her as a member. 

Four of them, one after another, returned 
baffled. ‘‘She doesn’t want to come, but none 
of her excuses are what she really means,’’ 
was the consensus of opinion; and they were 
still discussing her when Henriette Janeway 
joined them. Why Henriette had come into 
settlement work lately no one could exactly see. 
She was not serious-minded or sociologically 
inclined, to all appearance. She liked girls 
and girls liked her, however, and she insisted 
that visiting the club-girls was one of the most 
interesting things in life. She always wore her 
best to visit in, too, and the girls liked that. 

To-day she had a hat all made of violets and 
forget-me-nots, impossible except in the exact 
shades used, and her bronze hair and blue 
forget-me-not eyes were distractingly attractive. 

‘*Have I ever met Sadie?’’ she inquired. 
‘Do let me go to see her! I wonder if she 
wears a big feather? She sounds like it. Why 
can’t we start a millinery class for girls who 
like feathers ?”’ 

‘“‘Who’d teach it?’’ said Caroline Irving, 


hopelessly. Caroline could not even tie a 
ribbon, and knew it. 

‘I would,’”’ said Henriette. ‘‘I always trim 
my own hats. Really, girls, to learn to trim a 
hat right is a kind of lesson in culture—in 
color and form, you know.’’ 

**Ye-es,’’ said Caroline, doubtfully. ‘‘But 
the club-girls ought not to put their minds on 
hats. They ought to be: led to love books and 
pictures and things better.’’ 

‘‘But suppose they won’t come for that kind 
of thing?’’ said Henriette. “Let’s tole them 
in with hats, Caroline.’’ 

The whole group hesitated, and then agreed ; 
and Henriette thereupon took Sadie’s address, 
and went down promptly to hunt her up. It 
was laie Saturday afternoon, and yet the smell 
of soap and wet clothes streamed out from the 
three rooms in which the Evans family dwelt, 
close-packed. But it was not Mrs. Evans who 
was washing. She lay helpless on the couch, 
while Sadie soaped and wrung with fierce 
energy at the tubful of clothes still to be done. 

‘*Mother’s fell down and hurt one side bad. 
The doctor says it’ll be two weeks and more 
before she can do any work,’’ Sadie explained, 
briefly. She was wearing a ragged old waist; 
her shoes were beyond description; yet her 
manner was of such intense dignity that Hen- 
riette felt it difficult to approach her with sym- 
pathy. She went and sat by Mrs. Evans 
instead, and received the laments of that worthy 
woman, who had no dignity left after the 
hardships of life that did not yield at once to 
sympathy. 

**f wouldn’t mind it for myself,’’ she said, 
won by Henriette’s sympathetic blue eyes, ‘*but 
Jim hasn’t much of a job, and it all comes on 
Sadie, and she the best girl in the world. Not 
a Saturday but she brings me all her wages, and 
she’s up in the morning before light to cook 
breakfast and get the children ready before she 
goes to work, and then when she comes home 
at night back she goes to work again. Here 
she is, doing a washing Saturday afternoon for 
me, so we won’t lose the custom.’”’ 

“7 think it is splendid of Sadie!’’ said 
Henriette, heartily. 

“Yes, she’s a good 
girl,’’ repeated Mrs. 
Evans. ‘‘There’s not 
many girls would ask so 
little for themselves as 
Sadie, and never com- 
plain. Why,’ in a con- 
fidential whisper, ‘‘she 
was buying a grand feath- 
er for herself, at a quarter 
a week, and it’s more than 
half-bought, and now I 
know it hurts Sadie dread- 
ful to give it up, but she’s 
turning in her whole 
wages to me, and not say- 
ing a word.”’ . 

Henriette looked up, and 
over at the industrious 
little worker by the wash- 
tub. Sadie had been, in 
her turn, looking at the 
visitor’s hat, and the 
beauty of it and the loss 
of the feather had been 
too much for even her 
stoic spirit. Great tears 
were rolling down her 
cheeks and dropping into 
the suds. Henriette felt a 
suspicious moisture in her 
own eyes. 

“IT came to ask Sadie,’’ 
she said, loud enough for 
the girl to hear, ‘‘if she 
wouldn’t come to the 
Addams Club and join a 
millinery class that I’m 
going to teach. I always 
trim my own hats, so I 
know how.’’ Sadie was 
looking at her hard by 
this time. ‘‘And if Sadie 
and you will let me do it— 
why, Mrs. Evans, I’d just 
love to lend you the rest of the money to buy 
that feather right away, so that Sadie can bring 
it for the first lesson, with her hat. You can 
pay me so much a week when you get well 
again, just as if you were paying the store, 
you know, Sadie. Ido so want you to come to 
the class, and—and the hat won’t be anything 
at all without the feather !’’ 

That touch of understanding finished it. The 
hat — without the feather — had been floating 
before Sadie’s eyes at the wash-tub hour after 
hour, in all its dejected shabbiness. Here was 
a friend indeed—not only a friend in need, but 
a friend with a right point of view, to whom 
she could henceforth look for comprehension of 
really vital necessities. She took her hands 
out of the suds with a quick gesture of finality. 

‘**T never felt like joining the club before, I’ll 
tell you straight,’’ she announced, ‘‘but I do 
now. I’ll come the minute Ican. And itain’t 
—it ain’t the feather, though I’m much obliged, 
and I’ll be glad to do it and pay you back. 
It’s you. Any class you have I’ll join—even 
if it’s pictures !’’ 

And on that deepest pledge of loyalty to an 
unknown future of mental and moral cultivation 
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the two girls shook hands. 
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CARAVAN LIFE IN AFRICA 


BY SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON. 





In Two Parts. Part Two. 


ET us see what caravan life was like in 
East Africa in the period that began with 
Burton and Speke, and only terminated 

with the accomplishment of the Uganda Rail- 
way. You started from Dar-es-Salaam or 
Bagamoyo or Mombasa. There were no other 
safe or possible points of entrance to the Dark 
Continent in this direction, unless it was Pan- 
gani, at the mouth of the Ruvu. 

One or two donkeys might be bought at 
Zanzibar for the white men to ride, although 
they seldom rode them far. You soon realized 
in East Africa that you had to walk if you 
wanted to get anywhere, and porters were the 
only means of transporting luggage. 

These indispensable carriers—mostly of the 
Wanyamwezi tribe—were usually engaged at 
Zanzibar, no matter what was the eventual port 
of disembarkation. Their names would be 
duly written down at the consulate, and the 
advance of ten dollars or rupees paid over. 
Then when the day of intended starting arrived, 
only about a third of those engaged would 
assemble for embarkation, or, if on the main- 
land, for the first day’s walk into the interior. 

You made your start a week later than you 
intended, and thought your troubles were over, 
and Tanganyika, Nyassa, or Victoria Nyanza 
a mere question of three months’ walking. 

The first day’s journey, at any rate, was 
bland and promising. The white donkey ambled 
along the hard red roads, the porters sang, 
model savages ran out from model palm-leaf 
huts, as they might have done from an Earl’s 
Court village, and tendered offerings of fruit 
and voluble Swahili compliments. 

At the first night’s halt a sheik gave you a 
capital dinner of curried fish, stewed pigeons, 
coconut confections and mango dessert, with a 
most amusing native dance to follow. Even 
the second day was not so bad. You still pre- 
ferred sleeping in a more or less Arab house to 
the bother of putting up a tent, or you accepted 
the delightful hospitality of a mission station, 
where you took a last lingering glance at the 
civilization of Europe—your pleasant-looking 
hostess tendering you afternoon tea in a room 
that might have been transported whole from 
some country vicarage. 

But the third or fourth morning things look 
very different. You are on the verge of the 
‘bush’’ country ; already at some village mar- 
ket-place you have espied some wild-looking 
people with very little clothing, and that, per- 
haps, of bark or skins. At the last Swahili 
village your porters have listened awestruck 
to some exaggerated story of the raids of the 
Masai, —Somali, — Wa-hehe, — Wa-rugaruga, — 
Wagwangwara,—Angoni, or whatever is the 
nearest race of lawless robbers. Or it is said 
that in front there is niaa tele,—plenty hunger, 
—no water, smallpox, lions; or that such and 
such a tribe demands an enormous hongo, or 
road tax. 


When Your Porters Desert. 


LL these rumors do not reach your ears, 
A deaf as yet to ‘‘native’’ conversation, 
except as distilled through the careful 
speech of the principal head man. Your first 
intimation of difficulties ahead is the infor- 
mation, just as you are waking, that half— 
two-thirds—a quarter of your porters have 
deserted. 

By means of judicious presents, the natives 
of the last village supply enough carriers to 
transport all your baggage another day’s march 
inland, quite away from towns, into the una- 
dulterated bush, perhaps by the banks of a 
fine river. (It is fatal to the prestige of 
a caravan to return to the coast discouraged 
by desertions.) Here you give the porters 
who have stayed with you a few days’ rest 
and recreation. 

One by one the runaways return, often bearing 
the marks of a severe beating. As they arrive, 
they are mercilessly chaffed by the well-fed 
‘‘faithfuls,’’ and at the same time told, apart, 
that you are a good bwana and not a bad shot; 
that there is always likely to be plenty of meat 
while you are in the way; that you do not 
discourage a song and dance when the day’s 
work is done; and that you are as good as a 
missionary with the medicine-chest. 

So the march is resumed with a much 
better state of discipline. You cross a stretch 





of fierce, waterless desert—a double march, 
thirty-five miles—go as you can—rest here, rest | 
there, meals snatched hastily by the wayside, no 





pleasure in anything for the raging thirst that | 
will not be satisfied but by the unprocurable— | 
cold, pure water. Shall you ever taste such a | 
thing again? | 
As you slouch along the track, the sun sets, | 
and you can distinguish the details of the | 
mountainside, the gorge, with its dark-green | 
foliage, where the spring is hidden. The moon | 
rises; a figure in white comes running toward | 
you. It is the second head man and guide, the 
invaluable Mark Tapley of the expedition : 


The Encouraging Guide. 


” EE here, master! Here is cold water in 
the calabash! Our trouble is at an end. 
Drink this and rest here. Look, I have 

got you some bananas from a plantation. The 

rest of the safari will soon be up and master’s 
troubles are over.’’ 

After an interval of years it still suffuses the 
eyes with emotion to remember the kindness 
one has received from many a swarthy African 
attendant—their liking so easily won and kept, 
their care and thoughtfulness so touching, their 
interest in one’s fortunes and ambitions so easily 
roused, 

The next day is proclaimed a day of rest. 
Many of the porters do not arrive until the 
morning, worn out with the thirty-five-mile 
walk and the thirst, against which, with typical 
negro carelessness, they had made no provision. 
But very few loads are permanently missing. 





These blue hills—changed to red and gray 
and sickly yellow-green on 
close inspection—mark the 
first stage of the journey 
accomplished. You have 
surmounted the lowest of 
the three terraces which lie 
between the coast and the 
heart of Africa. For some 
distance farther you will 
march along a scrubby plain 
—thorn-trees, euphorbias, 
spiky clumps of sansevi- 
eria, like swords and bayo- 
nets, parched grass, an 
occasional baobab or hy- 
pheene palm—at an eleva- 
tion of about one thousand 
feet. 

Here your porters give 
much trouble, which is dis- 
heartening after their cor- 
dial acquiescence in your 
discipline a few days ago. 
But the tedious country gets 
on their nerves as it does on yours. They 
quarrel with the sophisticated natives in the 
stockaded villages, used to caravans and to 
making much of small grievances. There are 
scuffies, and complaints. 

When these difficulties are composed there 
are fresh rumors—this time more ‘‘actual’’—of 
robber tribes ahead, who are lying in wait for 
the white man’s caravan. 

A day or two afterward there are signs of a 
coming crisis. Vultures are seen wheeling 
about the skeleton of an ox; a porter picks up 
a worn-out sandal on the path; at a junction 
of roads a lamb is seen, cut neatly into four 
pieces and laid athwart the bifurcation. Now 
weare ‘‘warm’’ ; this poor little victim has been 
freshly killed. 

The halting carriers are trembling, but you 
reassure them. The white man’s weapons— 
especially these—then new—repeating-rifles— 
will keep any amount of Masai, or Wa-hehe, 
or whatever they may be, at bay, provided 
the men obey orders and do not run away. 

As it is, you can muster at least fifteen reso- 
lute men armed with repeating-rifies. The 
carriers are instructed what they are to do at 
the word of command; namely, to squat in a 
semicircle behind the riflemen, with their loads 
as an outside laager ; and then the march is 
resumed, 

It is noon when you approach a stream bed 
with broken, forested hills behind it. Suddenly 
the guide comes running back with warning 
hand upraised, and a hissing whisper, ‘‘The 
Masai!’’ A faint chant reaches your ears, 
and on a distant tree you notice innumerable 
perched vultures and a few marabou storks, 
while the smoke of camp-fires shows blue-gray 
against the rich verdure of trees. 

A quiet word of warning is passed back to 
the carriers, the rear-guard gets ready, and 
once more advancing, you arrive after a horrid 





suspense at a convenient open space in full 


view of the distant encampment, in which 
you can see the glint of the upright spears 
stuck into the ground. 

‘*Brothers!’’ or ‘‘Friends!’’ or ‘‘O war- 
riors!’’ is shouted in the Masai language by 
the brave head men. 

There is an immediate stir in the camp, and 
soon a number of lithe, chocolate-colored, naked 
men of graceful, dignified aspect, carrying 
enormous spears, come running toward us. 
They halt at a hundred yards’ distance, plant 
their spears in the ground, and the leader steps 
aside, plucks a few leaves and twigs from a 
bush,—‘‘Al hamdu Villah!’’ (Thanks be to 
God!) mutters a head man, —and advances 
toward you with the step of a graceful antelope. 


Apprised as to the happy meaning of his | 


gesture, you rapidly imitate it by plucking and 
offering him grass. You lay down the rifle 
and soon are grasping the handsome warrior’s 
hand—receiving on your own an impression 
of red clay and mutton fat. 

At this spectacle the warriors in front and 
the porters in the rear burst out into tumultuous 
shouts or chants. It is to be peace, not war! 

As the result of this happy dispensation you 
get presents of fresh milk from the Masai cows, 
and in return endure with inward groans the 
greasy red stains on your bed, chairs and table- 
cloths, which show that these genial young war- 
riors have made themselves at home amid your 
surroundings. And of course the peace compact 
is sealed by very handsome presents in beads 
and red cloth and iron wire which you make 
to the Masai leaders. In return for this they 
give some stick or trophy to your head man 
which he may show to other warrior bands of 
their tribe as a sign that you are henceforth 
free of Masailand. 

The next few days’ journey is full of won- 
derment ; you have passed definitely out of unin- 
teresting Africa—as even twenty years ago 
much of the coast belt might be termed—into 
the land of wonders and discoveries. The 
species of antelope or zebra you encounter may 
be new to science, and will be afterward re- 
corded as such by a Harvey, a Powell-Cotton, 
a Crawshay or a Rothschild. The helot tribes 
speak unrecorded languages, the natural features 
open up new problems in African geology, the 
snow peaks you sight in the distance can be 
established as realities—perchance by climbing 
to the snow—in lieu of guessed-at probabilities. 





A CARAVAN CROSSING A STREAM 


Each day’s march is through a veritable menag- 
erie, where you soon weary of killing after 
the caravan is supplied with meat, and where 
you—perhaps by some unconscious forestalment 
of the new school—set yourself to observe in- 
stead of slaying. 

So the East African journey goes on till you 
reach your goal, if you are among the fortunate. 
You may be gored by a buffalo, bitten by a 
lion, turned lemon-yellow by black-water fever 
or grayish-brown by dysentery ; you may have 
recovered from the spear-wounds inflicted by 
some reckless savage or the arrow-poison of 
a fighting pygmy. 

Some episodes will be uncomfortable to 
remember —drenching rain, broiling sun, locust 
swarms, fires in the camp, the surprise forays 
of implacable savages, the attacks of stinging 
bees or driver - ants, thefts by the porters, 
medicine-chests or priceless specimens lost as 


you cross rivers in flood, smallpox in your car- | 


avan, the spiteful rivalries of other European 
travellers, the death of some valued comrade. 
Yet in spite of all these physical and mental 
sears when you have retired from the African 
business—if one can ever retire—and sit among 
the veterans, you will recall in preference only 
the pleasurable episodes of East African travel 


course, if need be, by walking along the 
narrow forest paths, impassable to a hummock 
slung on a pole by reason of the swinging 
lianas, projecting branches or obstructive tree 
stumps. 

Yet I have had some most interesting experi- 
ences twenty-six to twenty years ago in the 
exploration of the West African coast lands. 
Some regions, like the Niger delta, were such 
vast vegetable Venices that to call them lands 
is almost misleading. They were rather a 
network of waterways,—natural tidal canals, 
—wherein you were only at home on the water 
in a comfortable ‘‘house’’ canoe, and could 
scarcely land or walk anywhere. 


A Canoe of Forty Paddlers. 


S" LONG as the canoe remained serviceable 


there was a fascination, an unceasing inter- 
est even, in this life. My canoe on most of 
| these journeys was so large and long, although 
hewn out of a single tree trunk, that it accom- 
modated forty paddlers, several servants and 
| myself, with a little house,—plank-floored, in 
| which there was a bed and a mosquito-curtain, 
—an awning, a surveying-table and a deck 
chair. Ordinarily I sat on my chair at table, 
and surveyed, sketched, photographed, read and 
ate, retiring into my house and mosquito- 
curtain at night. 

After surveying innumerable creeks, we would 
hit on the main stream of a river and follow it 
perseveringly up-stream till the banks rose, the 
tidal influence grew less and less, and the water 
became fresh. As the banks closed in, villages 
appeared, the inhabitants whereof were not 
always friendly. I would see chocolate forms 
gliding from one tree trunk to another, with bows 
arched and arrows placed, or poising javelins 
ready to throw. Perhaps they would even fire 
a gun with blank charge or with scraps of iron. 

But the holding up of brightly colored cloths 
and the amicable shouts of the interpreter 
brought nearly all these little settlements to 
friendliness. 

Here and there one would catch a glimpse of 
some real bush people, naked, and as shy and 
unkempt as apes, with shaggy, undressed heads 
of hair, beetling brows, short legs, and. dwarfish 
stature, some race or people not yet fixed or 
| described by anthropologists. No doubt they 

were akin in origin to the Congo pygmies. 

Every now and then 
would occur .a rather wel- 
come interval of uninhabited 
forest country, given up to 
great apes, elephants, and 
forest antelopes or red buf- 
falo. The river, although 
still broad, has become sub- 
ject to a rise and fall, but 
with the seasons, not the 
tides. There are beautiful, 
clean, golden sand-banks to 
land on, sandy islands or 
beaches of amber gravel. 
Higher up still, rock re- 
places sand, and the river 
water is translucently clear ; 
but the stream is so strong 
as to tire the canoe-paddlers. 
At intervals a faint, distant 
roar comes to the ear, like 
an express-train heard afar 
off at intervals. The roar 
becomes more _ insistent. 
You look at your guide in mute inquiry. ‘‘Water 
fall down there,’’ he says, laconically. 

And in time you come to splendid cascades 
of foaming white water, a complete bar to 
navigation. Near here, fortunately, there is a 
large trading village, not without some faint, 
far-off notion of a coast ruled by the terror of 
white men’s ships. After some alarms and 
excursions, you make friends with chief and 
people, and relations soon become so cordial 
that the chief doubts whether he can ever part 
with you: “He has always wanted a white 
man to come and live with him and teach him 
white men’s wisdom.’’ 








The Interpreter’s Oration. 


culty these too friendly remarks, is a 

wise, suave person, who has been with 
other white men on equally difficult explora- 
|tions. He enters into long statements—in the 
| coast language, which is retranslated into the 
local dialect—about the wonderful white people 
| on the coast, ruled by a great white queen, their 
| powerful magic, the ability of the white man 
| present instantly to communicate his difficulties 
jor desires to his great white mother, who if 


7 ‘HE interpreter, who translates with diffi- 





in the caravan days, and say to yourself with | other means of coercion failed could by a breath 


conviction, “Those were grand times !’’ 


In the West African Forests. 


OT so enthusiastic, however,—unless you 
are a botanist or entomologist,—will be 
your recollections of earlier explorations 

in forested West Africa. If in the caravan 
days South Africa was explored by horse and 
ox-wagon, North Africa by horse and camel, 
and East Africa on foot, West Africa was only 
to be penetrated—with exceptions—by canoe up 
the innumerable creeks and rivers, or by being 
carried in a hammock by negroes, and of 


| to be considered. 


disseminate disease in man, beast and crops, 
and so forth. 

A large proportion of his oration is believed 
by chief and counselors ; besides, there is trade 
It is something to have got 
in touch with the wonderful white race, which 
produces all the good things that make life 
livable. So it is decided to allow you consid- 
erable liberty of action, provided you do not 
interfere with local fetishes or trade monopo- 
lies. 

There is, perhaps, a week’s residence at this 
large native town, on the edge of the absolutely 





unknown, before you can induce the jealous 
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people to furnish guides and ‘‘ good-will’”’ 
toward an overland journey. 

Then begins the march through the splendid 
forest to the great market-town in the north, 
of which you have had vague accounts from 
travelled natives, the town to which men 
‘‘dressed like Arabs’’ come on horseback. The 
path is clean, hard, distinct, although narrow, 
and has evidently been trodden by man for sev- 
eral hundred years. 

At night you sleep in neat clay villages, 
inhabited by clean, good-looking people. Their 
curiosity is, however, almost overwhelming, 
and they are greedy of presents and not too 
scrupulous about helping themselves. 

At last you reach the ‘‘great market,”? a 
town not differing much from the preceding 
villages of clean clay houses, except that it is 
obviously on the outskirts of the great forest 
and with one side turned toward the open bush 
country, where there are herds of cattle grazing. 

Here you are shown one of the alleged 
‘‘Arab’’? merchants, of whom rumors have 
been for some time filtering through to the 
distant coast, passing from one tribe of middle- 
men to another. He is, of course, no Arab, 
but a tall, burly Hausa, as black of skin as the 
nearly naked cannibals with whom he is tra- 
ding. But the costume is Oriental, an enormous, 
voluminous blue robe and baggy breeches, and 
on the head a small, embroidered round white 
cap. The feet are elegantly sandaled. Round 
his thick neck a Koran is slung in a leather 
case. 

The man’s greeting is shy and devoid of any 
enthusiasm. Far away as he is—twenty years 
ago—from any seat of British power, he is 
dimly aware that white men condemn the slave- 
trade; and he is mainly at the market on the 
verge of the forest to purchase slaves; in fact, 


there is a slave kafila now waiting to depart 
with him. 

Yet he thaws a little at your enthusiasm. 
To you, perhaps, weary of the primeval forest 
and primeval man, this meeting with the sophis- 
ticated Orient, this faint, far-off link with the 
Mediterranean world, this Mohammedan black 
man, who can read and write a little Arabic, 
is of the deepest interest. 

But although he unbends to many civilities, 
and perhaps presents you in return with some 
beautiful specimens of Sudan leather work, he 
is firmly resolved that, so far as his influence 
goes, your explorations stop here. 

And so it turns out. Reluctantly on your 
part, joyously on that of your carriers, your 
steps are retraced to the river; and down the 
great stream once more the big canoe is paddled, 
past the hills and the high forest, past forests 
of the plains and of the coast swamps, until after 
many days’ absence and many rumors of your 
death or disappearance, you are once more 
lodged under corrugated iron, in sight of ocean- 
going ships and in telegraphic communication 
with nineteenth-century Europe. 

To all the typical places and over all the 
typical caravan routes which I have here 
described you can now travel in sleeping-cars, 
over well-laid lines of rail, with telegraph- 
wires alongside, and—in most cases—with hotels 
to receive you at the end of your journey. It 
is a mild term to say that the last twenty years 
have revolutionized Africa. It is as if the 
Europe of the later stone age, of the Roman 
Empire and the dark ages, had been given only 
twenty years of transition to the Europe of 
to-day. The dangers and glories of the old 
caravan journeys are now in a great measure 
gone, but their romance has also vanished in a 
great measure, never to return. 





THE BUILDING OF HALCYON SECOND 


In Ten Chapters. 
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HIL! Phil! I thought you’d be sound 

asleep by this time!’’ Betty’s whisper 

shrilled reproachfully through the crack 
of the door. Philippa did not hear. She sat 
quite motionless at her desk. Uncle Jimmy’s 
letter was still clutched in her cold, unsteady 
hands. The words seemed to flame and darken 
before her eyes. 

‘For that matter, I ought to be ashamed of 
myself, prowling about at this time of night,’’ 
Betty went on, perching on Philippa’s chair- 
arm. ‘‘But all this wedding excitement has 
so stirred me up that I can’t sleep, so I thought 
I’d read over my English lit. thesis once more. 
And I remembered that I’d left it on your 
desk, for you to glance through it. So I crept 
in to burglarize. May I have it, please?’’ 

‘‘May you have what?’’ 

‘My literature paper, Isay. The one Helena 
typewrote for me, youknow. Why, Phil, don’t 
begin hunting; it’s right under your hand! 
That heap of typewritten sheets on the desk.’’ 

Philippa fumbled with the neat pages. ‘‘I 
have barely looked through it, Betty. I meant 
to give it a careful reading, but somehow things 
have kept crowding in so I couldn’t.’’ 

‘““You’ve done wonders if you’ve even 
glanced at it.’’ Betty rolled up the pages and 
thrust them under her arm. Suddenly she 
looked into Philippa’s colorless face. 

“Philippa Pops! Answer me, quick! What- 
ever is the matter ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing.’’ 

‘‘Nothing, indeed! You’re white as marble, 
and your hands are freezing!’’ Betty rubbed 
the cold fingers. ‘‘You’re so tired that you’re 
on the ragged edge of a complete breakdown, 
that’s the amount of it. Go to bed, quick ! I’m 
going to make you some hot lemonade.’’ 

**Please don’t. I don’t need it. I don’t need 
anything.’’ Philippa drew a little away from 
her. ‘‘Y-yes, I’m tired, but I’ll sleep it off. 
Do go to bed yourself, please.’’ 

Betty’s eyes narrowed. She watched Phi- 
lippa intently. 

‘‘Something has gone wrong, I know that,’’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘and Phil doesn’t want to 
be bothered. Well, she sha’n’t be.’’ 

She gave Philippa’s curly brown hair an 
affectionate tug. 

‘*All right, then, I’ll take my departure, 
long as I’m asked to. Only—Phil, isn’t there 
something I can help about? Honestly ?’’ 

‘*No, there’s nothing to do. Never mind, 
Betty. Please!’’ 

‘*Very well. 
reluctantly away. 

She laid the thesis on her table, then stood, 
considering. 

‘‘T’ve a great mind to go straight back to 
Phil, even if she did send me away. For I 


Good night!’’ Betty tiptoed | 


know very well that something is making her | 


miserable. I’m going straight back to her | 
room. I’ll make her tell me.’’ 
But Philippa’s light was out. 
then crept back to her own room. 
‘‘Whether she’s asleep or not, she is resting. 
I’ll let her alone. Whatever can it be?’’ 
She paced up and down her long, beautiful | 
room, lost in puzzling thought. 


Chapter N 
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chimed one, she shook herself from her brown 
study and went to her desk. 

“This grizzling isn’t doing Philippa any 
good, and I’m getting wider awake every 
minute. I'll read over 
my essay.’’ 

She read listlessly 
through the jumbled 
pages, hardly knowing 
what the words meant. 
Suddenly, at the head of 
a fresh page, a sentence 
caught her eye. She stared 
at it, puzzled. 

‘“‘Why—why, how fun- 
ny! Helena must have 
made a mistake. I never 
wrote that!’’ 

Her astonished eyes de- 
voured the page to the last 
line. 

It began abruptly, mid- 
way in a sentence: 

‘*And the big mill 
burned Tuesday — went 
like tinder. Nobody’s 
fault, dear; just ill luck. 
Mind you, I’ll weather it 
somehow. But for your 
senior year, I don’t know. 
If I could only sell part 
of my pine lands maybe 
we could manage. That 
Chien Gris tract would be 
a capital investment for 
anybody who could afford 
to spend ready money in 
developing it. Unluckily, 
ready money is precisely 
what nobody in this coun- 
try can lay hands on this 
year. I’ve racked my 
brain for some way to 
raise even a few hundreds, 
but as things stand, it 
doesn’t seem possible that 
1 can give you that promised year. Aunt Lucy’s 
being sick complicates things. She will need you 
all summer. Not that she is so badly off, I’m 
thankful tosay. But she is nervous and lonel y; 


as | and as long as I can’t afford to give her the sea- 


shore change and the good times that she needs, 
you’ll have to come home and bring the good 
times along with you. Then if you can come up 





| 


| it into words. 


Betty listened, this time is a bad handicap. 


| her education. 


| to camp once in a while, and see that my books 
are kept straight, it will be a lot of help. I’ve 
| dismissed my regular bookkeeper, to save his 
| salary, and I do the accounts myself, evenings ; 

| but I muddle them every now and then. 

| ‘*Phil, I’m so ashamed of myself I can’t put | 
Makes me feel down and out to | 
have to write like this. But everything being 


mortgaged to the hilt to buy machinery has | 


hindered me, and the big mill’s burning just at | 
It does seem as if I | 
| must be a poor sort that I can’t scrape together | 
five hundred dollars to give my girl the rest of | 
But I’ve borrowed on every- 
thing except my life-insurance, and I don’t 


As the clock lane touch that, for your sake, as well as for | 








“ PHILIPPA POPS! 


Aunt Lucy’s. So we’ll just have to face it out 
together, dear, you and your very loving and 
regretful Uncle Jimmy.’’ 

Betty pushed the page away, and sat thinking. 

“So that is what ails Philippa. I might 
have known it. That’s why she goes without 
new clothes, and wouldn’t go to town for those 
concerts, and looked so startled and so anxious 
when I tried to wheedle her into buying a 
costly present for Elsa. How could I be so 
hateful ! 

“Her uncle says, ‘If I could raise five hun- 
dred dollars.’ Why, the bill for my clothes this 
fall alone was nearly seven hundred. Think 
of one girl spending seven hundred dollars on 
a trunkful of clothes that she doesn’t need, 
while another girl can’t finish her college course 
for the lack of barely five hundred! 

‘* And there are those other anxious, unhappy 
messages—my poor Phil! Her beloved Aunt 
Lucey sick and lonely, and needing her. That 
must be harder to bear than anything else. 
And her young uncle is all very brave and 
good-humored, but even I can see that he’s 
whistling to keep up his courage. And Phil 
can see it, and it’s making her heartsick. 

‘*There’s another trouble that I don’t know 
how to sympathize with—Phil’s home interests. 
Although when you consider that I never had 
any real home nor any people of my own since 
I was a baby, maybe it isn’t so surprising. 

‘I suppose her uncle ought not tell her all 
these things. If he knew how much Phil has 
to do, how many responsibilities she carries 
every day, I believe he’d keep it all from her. 
Yet—how could he? She has to know that 
there’s no more money for her. Money, indeed! 
When I’ve always had thousands, more than I 
wanted, or needed, or had common sense enough 
to take care of! Yet here Philippa—Philippa of 
all people—must go without! 

‘Well, she’ll not go without, that’s all. She 
sha’n’t. Yethowtomanage! For she’ll never 
take one penny from me. She’d not even let 
me lend it to her, I know that. 

‘*No, she’ll not let me help her. She wouldn’t 
be Philippa if she could let me. But I’ll find 
a way, that’s all. She shall have her senior 
year. And her Aunt Lucy, bless her heart, 
shall have the sea air and the little quiet 
pleasures that she needs. And as for her Uncle 
Jimmy—well, if I dared, I’?d buy the whole 
northern peninsula and send it to him, done up 
in gilt paper, for being so good and dear to 
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Philippa! Somehow, when I think of his letter 
to Phil, and of her Aunt Lucy, and their home 
life together, I—I can’t be so very sorry for 
Philippa, no matter how many anxious ques- 
tions crowd upon her. For, really, she isn’t 
poor, after all.’’ 

“Carolina! Sally! Martha! Louise!’’ 

Philippa sped down the long hall, routing 
out the last sleepyheads, for the late breakfast 
on the morning after the wedding. The elder 
girls were astir; but the baker’s dozen of 
| enfants angéliques, as Martha called them, 
were hard to rouse. The last loiterers appeared 
just as their virtuous elders were leaving the 
| table. 

‘*And me muffins all stone-cold and the coffee 
not fit to drink !’’ remarked Eliza, witheringly. 

“Oh, never mind. Let us eat up the funeral 
baked meats instead.’? Carolina calmly van- 
ished into the pantry, and came back with a 
| platter of left-over salad. Martha and Sally 
| dipped into the freezer, and filled their cereal 
| bowls with luscious although rather mushy 








ANSWER ME, QUICK! WHATEVER IS THE MATTER?” 





peach ice-cream. Louise served herself to a 
horrifying repast, composed of fudge - cake, 
chicken aspic and half-cold oatmeal. 

‘**Tis yirselves could live on pavin’ brick 
an’ thrive!’’ sniffed Eliza. ‘‘If just ye’d 
waked up whin I rang for ye, ye’d have sat 
down to a dacent meal. All the senior young 
ladies is always on time. ’Tis only ye fresh- 
men childher as foriver comes late.’’ 

“Oh, we aren’t the only sinners,’’ said Caro- 
lina, serenely. ‘‘What about Betty ?’’ 

‘Miss Betty, is it? Sure, she’s always 
prompt. I niver knew her late to breakfast 
y ” 

Then Eliza followed Martha’s dancing glance 
to Betty’s place, untouched. Her face fell. 

‘Well, this once, then. But, sure, ’twas 
never so before. Go see why Miss Betty isn’t 
down, Miss Philippa. Maybe she has a head- 
ache. Say that I’ll make her tea an’ toast, an’ 
bring them up myself, if she likes.’’ 

Philippa ran to Betty’s door. The second 
tap brought Betty—a dazed, heavy-eyed Betty, 
still wrapped in her pale-blue dressing-gown. 
But as she met Philippa’s questioning look, her 
cheeks grew pink, and her drowsy eyes filled 
with triumphant sparkles. 

“‘T went to sleep like a stupid, sitting at my 
desk. I woke up only two minutes ago,’’ she 
meekly owned. 

‘*Betty! You sat up all night!’’ 

‘Yes. But it didn’t hurt me. And I’ve 
worked it all out.’’ 

‘Worked what out?’’ 

Betty gasped at her own rash words. Then 
the shine in her eyes deepened to. happy 
laughter. 

“Oh, a problem that was teasing me. I’ll 
be down to breakfast in two jiffs. And I’m 
starting out with Dandy right away. Shall I 
take you up to the library, or anywhere?’’ 

“Yes, if you’re driving om the campus. 
Secrets, Betty ?’’ 

‘‘N-nothing. I wanted to see the dean a 
minute. I’ll start at nine.’’ 

It was, in fact, barely nine when Betty 
entered the dean’s office, but by that time all 
her gay assurance was faded and gone. At 
daybreak her little plot had seemed so certain 
of success that she could not see one flaw ; but 
now, as she waited before the dean’s kind, 
questioning eyes, she grew hot and coid by 
turns. How could she tell Mrs. Warren her 
errand without betraying Philippa’s sacred 
home affairs? And put- 
ting that point aside, what 
good could she do at best? 
Surely not even the dean 
could find a way in which 
to help Philippa through 
this crisis without dis- 
covery. And that would 
hurt Philippa to the core. 

‘Well, Betty, I’m glad 
to see one survivor, at 
least, from yesterday’s fes- 
tivities.’’ The dean smiled 
back at Betty’s hesitant 
greeting. Not a line in 
Betty’s telltale look had 
escaped her, for her eyes 
were wise, as well as kind. 

She stepped to the door 
and spoke to her stenog- 
rapher. 

“‘T shall be busy for 
some time, Miss Hall. 
Please do not send any- 
body in.’’ Then she closed 
the door and motioned to a 
chair. 

‘Now, Betty, what’s 
the tangle ?’’ 

Betty turned crimson to 
her lashes. 

“Tangle must be writ- 
ten all over me,’’ she said, 
with a faint chuckle. 

“Tt is,’? the dean as- 
sured her, with a twinkle. 
‘Now we’ll take exactly 
fifteen minutes, and 
straighten it out.’’ 

But the fifteen minutes 
slipped away like quick- 
silver, and another fifteen 
followed. It was an hour later when the dean, 
her lips set, her brows furrowed, at last 
summed up the question. 

‘* Betty, we’ve threshed this matter over 
thoroughly. At first I couldn’t see any hope 
for your plans. But—but you are right. Two 
things are clear. First, we must help Philippa 
out. Second, Philippa must never know. Now 
you have my full approval as to your share in 
our—well—conspiracy. You will instruct your 
lawyer to buy those Chien Gris lands as an 
investment, and to pay a round price for them. 
But not an extravagant price, Betty, remember! 
To be sure, the land is to be bought for a client, 
and your name will not appear. But those 
things will slip out now and then, no matter 
how careful one may be. Moreover, it is not 
fair to Philippa’s uncle. He is the last man 
to ask a gift; he hopes for only a fair valua- 
tion. It will not be a losing investment for 
you, either. I know something of those pine 
lands, and they will bring their full profit in 
time. 

‘*Then for your other plan, about her Aunt 
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Lucy. On that I have nothing to suggest. 


up, too.’”’ So Martha consoled herself. 


‘*Al- | tantalizing fortnight with what grace she could. | she shot past. 


BEES 


In four more bounds she had 


Frankly, I don’t believe that your idea for her | though how I can stand it to wait the two| And when the news came at last, it was well | overtaken her prey and pulled it to the ground. 


summer could be improved upon. 

‘‘But when it comes to your plan for Phi- 
lippa’s senior year —’’? Mrs. Warren paused. 

Betty leaned forward. Her face grew rather 
tense. 

“‘[—I don’t believe, dear child, that your 
idea of sending her a thousand dollars anony- 
mously would do at all. It could be done, of 
course, in such a way that she could never 
learn from whom it came, but—but she would 
always carry that feeling of obligation. Even 
though she could not guess her benefactor, she 
would always go burdened by the debt. Phi- 
lippa’s is a gentle and a gracious nature, 1 
know, but she is high-spirited and independ- 
ent, too. True, she must have her senior 
year. She shall have it, that’s all. But for the 
sake of her peace of mind it must come to her 
in some other way.’’ 

Betty’s face fell dismally. 

‘‘T understand. You mean that—that I can’t 
help Philippa out with my money alone. I 
know that. I can see that the money is not 
the thing that counts. But if you’d only tell 
me how I could help Phil, in spite of my 
money !’” 

The dean’s eyes grew very gentle. 

‘*Don’t despair, Betty. Since we began 
talking over this matter I have thought of sev- 
eral things. One possible plan I have already 
discussed with the trustees. I must consult 
them further before I dare to promise anything. 
And yet —’”’ 

For a long minute she sat, thinking deeply. 
Then she looked up at Betty with dancing 
eyes. 

‘Betty, is that door shut tight?’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And the transom? And the window, 
too? Then come close, my fellow conspirator, 
and listen. And if you ever dare to betray 
our secret machinations—then alas for you!’’ 

‘‘Where’s Betty, girls?’’ Martha wandered 
pensively down the veranda, pen and portfolio 
in hand. 

“Gone to see the dean about something. 
Careful, Martha! You’re dribbling ink on my 
sleeve. Why so mournful?’’ 

‘Nothing, only we’re writing a steamer 
letter to Elsa, so it will catch her just as she 
sails. Makes me feel sort of dolesome to think 
of it, even.’’ 

‘“‘H’m! What has happened to write about 
since eight o’clock last night ?’’ 

“Oh, we’ve plenty of news—such as it is. 
But it’s not exactly of a thrilling sort—our salad 
and ice-cream breakfast, for one thing, and 
Eliza’s toothache, for another. And Cassandra’s 
upsetting the goldfish bow], and devouring two 
of Sally’s beloved treasures. But I do wish 
something really interesting would happen to 
give our letters some sparkle. Maybe Betty 
can suggest something. There she comes 
now.”’ 

Betty raced up the walk. To be accurate, 
Betty soared up the walk. Her fair head was 
tossed high ; her eyes shone like stars. 

‘Dear me, Betty, you’re the only chipper 
sight I’ve seen in all this droopy household !’’ 
remarked Louise. ‘‘Come, help us make up 
some nonsense to fill our letters to Elsa. 
Haven’t you any news?”’ 

‘‘Have I any news!’’ Betty jumped. Her 
eyes expanded visibly. ‘‘W-what on earth are 
you talking about, Sally? What can you 
mean ??? 

‘‘Why, something to put in our letters, of 
course,’’ answered Martha. ‘‘We’re doing our 
best, but we can’t string out more than a page 
apiece. Carolina is deliberately filling her sheet 
with prexy’s last editorial on athletics, copied 
bodily from the College Daily, and Sally is 
making up limericks, which are helpful, seeing 
they’re poetry, and demand considerable space. 
But the rest of us can’t scrape up a sentence. 
Didn’t you hear anything interesting up at the 
campus? Anything that remotely suggested 
news ?”” 

‘‘Anything — that — remotely — suggested — 
news!’’ Betty sat down on the veranda steps, 
her startled eyes still fixed on Martha’s guileless 


face. Then, to Martha’s annoyance, she caught | 


up Cassandra, and buried her face in her silvery 
fur. 

“I don’t see what’s so funny,’’ remarked 
Martha, injured, ‘‘unless — Why, Betty, has 
anything interesting really happened? Do tell 
me, quick! Have you any news?’’ 

Betty recovered herself with some difficulty. 

“Yes, I have news. And it’s about Hal- 
cyon, too. And it’s splendid and thrilling and 
utterly glorious! And if I dare breathe one 
word of it, I shall undoubtedly be beheaded for 
high treason, and very likely expelled from 
College Hill into the bargain. No, I’ll not 
tell you one word. No, not even you, Martha, 
you beguiling beggar. You’!l hear it all within 
two weeks’ time. In the meanwhile I am 
going up-stairs to tell it to Herodotus. For if 
I can’t confide in somebody this minute, I shall 
certainly explode. Let go my coat, Martha. 
Good-by !”? 

She fled away up-stairs, deaf to Martha’s 
wrathful pleas. 

*‘At least, if I can’t write Elsa about Betty’s 
news, I can fill up my letter by telling her that 
there’s going to be some news before long—and 
make it darkly mysterious. That will help fill 


weeks is more than mortal powers can tell!’’ 
However, she made shift to live through that 
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worth the suspense that it had cost. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Note. Mr. Loring was the field naturalist with 
on “Capturing Mountain-Sheep Alive” appeared 
OON after the British took over British 
East Africa, a large number of English 
farmers emigrated to the new colony and 
took up homesteads. Among this number was 
a family consisting of father, mother, a boy, 
Fritz, of eighteen, and a second son of fourteen. 
They settled on a beautiful strip of veld at the 
west side of the Mwa Hills. 

Naturally the first duty of a settler is to build 
a suitable farmhouse, and as the owner of the 
new farm was a carpenter by trade, this task 
was made much easier than it is to most home- 
steaders. Labor, with the exception of the un- 
skilled and slow natives, was expensive and hard 
to get, and as the family was limited in means, 
every member helped in building the house. 

But let Fritz tell the story as he told it to me: 

“It was Saturday afternoon, and we had all 
been working hard that week. Father and 
mother mixed the mud mortar and laid the 
stones for the foundation of the house, while 
my brother and I, with the stone-boat and a 
span of oxen, hauled the stones from a cliff 
a half-mile away. 

‘‘We had made four trips that day, and were 
well tired out, for it was no easy task prying 
up the heavy stones and rolling them down to 
where the boat stood at the edge of the veld. 
The sun had been beating down upon us as 
only a tropical sun can shine, and the perspira- 
tion soaked our clothes and caught the rising 
dust and dirt, so that when the afternoon was 
over we were two tired and grimy boys. We 
had been trying hard to take out another full 
load of stones before dark, but I soon saw it 
would be impossible. 

**As my brother, who was not very strong, 
appeared somewhat overcome by the heat and 
the hard work, I told him that he might return 
to the tent,—our temporary home,—and I would 
put the half-load on the stone-boat and follow. 


away. I yoked them up to the boat just as the 
sun went down behind the hills, and with a 








headed toward the kraal, and as their normal 
| gait was not much more than a mile an hour, 
I seated myself on the stones and put in the 
time gazing at the scenery. 

‘‘About half-way between the quarry and 
the house was a mass of rocks and boulders 





after our arrival in the country, and we had 
decided to protect them as much as possible, 
for it was a pleasure to watch them scampering 
about the rocks. For want of something better 
to do, I began to scan the crags in hope of 
seeing some of the tiny antelopes at play. And 
sure enough, there they were, eight of them, 


of boulders, gazing at me. 

‘Suddenly two of them took to their feet and 
bounded up the rocks with remarkable agility, 
‘and the rest quickly followed. When well in 
the cliffs they stopped on points of vantage and 
looked down at something a little to their right. 
“T knew that they had not taken fright at 
|e, for many times they had allowed the oxen 








| to pass within a hundred yards without paying | 
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some feeding quietly in the grass-plots among | 
the rocks, others standing like statues on top | 
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the slightest attention to the team, so I began 
to search for the cause of their alarm. 

“‘T was not long in discovering it, for suddenly 
a lioness appeared among the rocks, then an- 
other and another, until in all four lionesses 
and one fine, shaggy, black-maned lion had 
come into view, all slowly sauntering out of the 
rocks for an evening’s hunt. Their actions 
showed plainly that they had seen the bullocks, 
for every few seconds one or another of them 
would stop and gaze at us, while the oxen, 
innocent of any danger, plodded onward. 

“To hurry them was almost certain to pro- 
voke an attack, especially if the lions were in 
the least hungry, so I simply let the animals 
jog along at their leisure. As soon as the lions 
got out of the rocks they followed along parallel 
with me, but a little behind and about three 
hundred yards distant. Although they seemed 
in no hurry, they were slowly overtaking the 
team. 

‘The wind was blowing from them toward 
me, but the lions’ scent had been carried behind 
the oxen, so that they did not catch it. Sud- 
denly, however, one of the lionesses crouched 
low, and began to creep toward the team in 
true catlike fashion, and an instant later a 
second one followed her example. I then 
realized that they meant trouble, but I had no 
time to reflect, for at that moment one of the 
oxen stopped short, threw up his head and 
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for the kraal. 

“Over the rough, uneven ground we tore 
bumpety-bump. I clung to the stones to keep 
from being thrown off, and tightly gripped the 
big bull-whip, my only weapon of defense. 
There was no use in trying to guide or control 
the oxen; in fact, I had no idea of doing so, 
even if I could, for under the circumstances 





boat and await the lions’ attack. 
“Tt was a short race. Those who have seen 


| oxen hitched to a loaded stone-boat. 

‘The foremost lioness charged from right 
| angles, and when within fifteen feet of the boat 
sprang into the air, and landed squarely on the 
shoulders of the near bullock, dug her hind 
| claws into his side, threw her front paws over 





the most pitiful manner. By this time a second 
| lioness had rushed in from behind, and I 
| turned just as she was about to spring—at me, 
to all appearances; but she leaped clear over 
my head and landed squarely upon the back of 
the bullock already down. 

| ‘The fall of the wounded bullock brought 
the stone-boat to a halt, and the frantic struggles 
of its frightened companion broke the yoke. 
| Away he went over the veld, just as the third 
lion came charging up. She, too, was coming 


straight for me; but seeing the loose ox that | 


had veered off, she changed her course for him, 
and as she passed me not ten feet away, I 
brought the bull-whip over her back with all 
my force. Without altering her course or slack- 
ening her speed in the least, she turned her 


sniffed the air; then, getting the scent, they | 
both broke into an awkward swinging shuffle 


head and showed her contempt by snarling as 


‘The two other lionesses had killed their 
bullock, and for the first time I realized that 
they were likely at any moment to attack me, 
so I jumped from the stone-boat and bolted for 
home as fast as I could run. I had gone but 
a few steps when I looked back and saw the 
black and shaggy-maned lion coming behind at 
a terrific pace. There was no mistake this 
time; he surely was after me, for there were 
no cattle in the line of his charge. 

“It was useless for me to try to outrun him, 
and to continue would only give him courage. 
Realizing this, I turned and faced the brute, 
and as he came to within a hundred feet of me I 
cracked the bull-whip as loud as I could. This 
had the effect of stopping him at fifteen paces 
from me. And there we stood, facing each 
other like two gladiators, the lion lashing his 
tail, wrinkling his nose and snarling, while | 
kept cracking the whip in his very face and 
backing off slowly. 

‘*The big cat seemed to lack the courage to 
follow up his attack, but stood there, threatening 
me, until I had gained several paces on him. 
Then he crouched low, his shoulder - blades 
protruding above his back, and slunk off to the 
right, in an effort to get behind me. I kept 
facing him, however, and finding himself 
baffled, he stood for a second, then came for 
me like a shot, growling hoarsely, his jaws 
wide open. 

“At the very instant that he was about to 
spring, the whip-lash all but cut him in the 
face, which again brought him to an erect 
position. Once more I began backing toward 
home, and again gained several yards before 
he came to his full senses. He was getting 
accustomed to the harmless crack of the bull- 
whip, and I knew that soon it would have 
no effect upon him. 

**At his present rate of progress it would be 
but a few minutes before he would get within 
springing distance, and once he sprang at me, 
I should be as helpless as a mouse in the jaws 
of a cat. 
| ‘I was debating as to whether I should make 
'a rush at him, in an attempt to intimidate him, 
when I heard a shot from behind me. The lion 

| fell to the ground mortally wounded, but raised 
| himself upon his forefeet, and growling sav- 
lagely, began to bite at his side. 
‘Instantly I turned to run, and saw father, 
some four hundred yards away, spring from 
|a kneeling position, snatch from the ground 
beside him a second rifle, and start toward me. 
We ran for each other at the top of our speed, 
|} and as we met, father handed me a rifle, and 
| I turned back to make war upon my enemies. 

**At the sound of the shot, the two lionesses 
had left their kill and were slowly sauntering 
off, stopping occasionally to look back at us. 
The other, however, was still tearing away at 
the dead bullock. We ran up to within two 
hundred yards of her, and while I drew bead 
on her, father began shooting at the two farther 
away. 

‘*My first shot went wild, but as the lioness 
turned to run I caught her with my second bullet 
back of the shoulders, but too high to be fatal. 
Instantly she wheeled and came for us, grunt- 
ing and growling in a most awe-inspiring man- 
ner. Father in the meantime had got in two 
shots at his lions, and had wounded one, but 
seeing my lion charging, he also began shooting 
at her. The bullets seemed to have no effect 
| whatever, for although we could see that. we 

were hitting her, she never slackened her speed. 
|} On she came until within about sixty yards, 
| when she slowed down, her head sank to the 
| ground, and she fell dead. 
| ‘Instantly we turned our rifles upon father’s 
wounded lioness. She was more than four 
hundred yards away by this time, and making 
toward a clump of thick thorn-bushes. Before 
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‘*By the time I had finished loading the boat they could not get back to the kraal any too | she reached it, however, a bullet from father’s 
Jim had disappeared, and I started for the | soon to suit me, even if they did run away. | rifle struck her in the hind leg. She disappeared 
oxen, grazing on the veld several hundred yards | All that I- could do was to cling to the stone- | in the thicket, badly wounded. 


| ‘*The back of the black-maned lion had been 
| broken by the first shot fired, and during the 


crack of the big bull-whip, started them toward | a lion capture its prey know too well what little | fight with the other two he had been growling 
home. They needed no guiding when once | chance there would be for a runaway team of | and snarling and trying hard to reach us, but 


we saw that there was no danger to be feared 
| from him. 

| ‘*Father suggested that since he had tried 
| his best to make a meal of me, it was my right 
to finish him, so I advanced to close range and 
| planted a ball in his heart. Even then it was 


on the hillside, many of them the size of a/his back, and buried her teeth in his neck. | several seconds before he threw up his head, 
house. These crags were the home of a little | The poor creature. went to the ground as if | gave several gasps, and fell dead. 
band of klipspringers that I had discovered soon | shot, and rolling over on his side, bawled in | 


‘‘A wounded lion in a bush is a dangerous 
| adversary even in broad daylight, and in the 
| dusk of the evening a man would be foolhardy 
| indeed to attack one, so we decided to let that 
one remain until morning. 

“Tt was then that I learned how father 
chanced to appear on the scene at the critical 
| moment. My brother, on leaving me, instead 
| of going directly home, had stopped at the edge 
of the rocks to rest. He had seen one of the 
lions come out of the cliff, and had hurried 
home to give the alarm. 

‘*We skinned the two lions that night, and 
found the third one dead in the thicket the fol- 
lowing morning. Although we watched at the 
bullock carcasses that afternoon and the next 
morning, hoping that the other two lions might 
return to it, they never did so. We were, how- 
ever, quite satisfied with three out of the five.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


MAN has been found in Minnesota who 

claims to have committed the entire Bible 
to memory. Even the thirty-sixth chapter of 
Genesis ? a 


OME on to the Grass’’ signs have been 

placed in certain of the New York City 
parks—an innovation which fills the hearts of 
the children with joy. It is a pity that such 
signs are not more common. 


N ORDER that his sitters may decide ex- 

actly when they are ‘ ‘looking pleasant,’’ a 
resourceful photographer has devised a con- 
trivance whereby the camera is operated behind 
the sitter, who faces a large mirror. 


—— will be sympathy for the aged Kan- 
san who remarked, when the late April 
cold wave made its appearance, ‘‘This has 
been the shortest summer I ever knew.” All 
preconceived notions as to what weather was 
capable of have been upset by this extraordi- 
nary spring. Only by keeping a calendar in 
plain sight can one tell what time of year it 
really is es 
Areas who writes good poetry, but does 

not call herself a ‘‘poetess,’’ has lately 
expressed her love for machinery. Among 
other things she said that her first sight of a 
vacuum cleaner was as stirring as an epic. To 
her imagination it foreshadowed the day when 
there would be no more drudgery for the 
women of the house who spend their days in 
removing dirt and dust. 


APERS have been discovered showing that 

an eminent Englishman once urged that 
King George III offer Washington a duke- 
dom and a sum of money. In return, Wash- 
ington was to ask for terms for America ‘ ‘fair 
and just’’—from the British point of view. 
Probably the suggested bribe was never offered. 
Certainly, if it was, the answer was not such 
as to give King George a high opinion of the 
perspicacity of his adviser. 


HERE is now judicial warrant for a man 

changing his name whenever he desires, 
provided he has no criminal intent. The New 
York Court of Appeals cites in justification of 
its decision the well-known fact that the men 
known as Voltaire, Molitre, Dante, Richelieu, 
Loyola, Erasmus and Linnzus were not born 
to those names, but assumed them at their 
pleasure. When women change their names— 
and they have judicial as well as religious 
warrant for the custom—it is at their pleasure, 
as well as at the pleasure of the man who gives 
his name to them. 


OLLEGES have many problems to face in 

common, but Brown University has one 
which appears to be peculiar to itself. There 
is a complaint that the babies of Providence, 
accompanied by their nurses, take possession 
of the campus on pleasant days, and use it as 
a public playground. The paths are blocked 
by baby carriages, according to President 
Faunce, and the students cannot safely play 
ball under the trees. The authorities of the 
university dislike to appear inhospitable, but 
naturally they feel that there is sucha thing as 
entering upon a college career too early in life. 


UBSTITUTION of the Michigan, the 

South Carolina, the North Dakota and 
the Delaware for four older vessels of the 
Atlantic fleet marks the beginning of an im- 
portant change in the naval strength of the 
fleet. Although the number of vessels remains 
the same, the number of big guns is increased 
from sixty-four to eighty-four. This is a part 
of the policy which all maritime nations, fol- 
lowing the lead of Great Britain, adopted after 
the Russian-Japanese War—the policy of sub- 
stituting guns of a single large caliber for smaller 
guns of different calibers. During the next two 
years the plan will be still further extended, 
so that by the end of that period, although the 
fleet will contain only five more vessels, it will 
have nearly twice the battery strength it had a 
year ago. — 


ASPBERRY jam, when eaten at midnight 
with a hatpin, is “galoptious,’’ according 
to the verdict of boarding-school girls. Gen- 
eral agreement with this verdict induced so 
active a demand for raspberries in Scotland 








that many small fruit farms were started a few 
years ago. Land which was rented at from 
five to seven dollars and a half an acre in 1900, 
found tenants at from thirty to fifty dollars an 
acre six years later, and the raspberries sold 
for two hundred dollars a ton. As from one 
and a half to four tons an acre could be raised, 
the business was profitable. But in spite of 
the ‘“‘galoptiousness’’ of raspberry jam at mid- 
night and at other times of the day, the supply 
soon exceeded the demand, and the price fell 
rapidly, till last year forty-four dollars a ton 
was the market price, and those who had entered 
the business late lost their money. This is but 
another illustration of the failure of the average 
man to act on the rule of the judicious, who 
raise some other crop when everybody is rais- 
ing raspberries, or wheat, or potatoes, or beans, 
or onions, or whatever the fad of the moment 
may be. a ct 


THE SUM OF VALUES. 


Our lives, they are well worth the living 
When we lose our small selves in the whole. 
Lucy Larcom. 
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LEADERSHIP. 


F THE ninety-two members of the 
(j United States Senate, forty-seven, or 

more than one-half, are serving their 
first term, and fourteen of this number have 
held their seats only since the beginning of the 
administration of President Taft. 

In the minority group of those who entered 
the Senate fifteen years ago or more are to be 
found the leaders, both among the Republicans 
and among the Democrats. Senator Hale of 
Maine and Senator Aldrich of Rhode Island, 
who have recently announced their intention 
to retire at the close of the present Congress, 
began their service in 1881. Senator Hale is 
the official Republican leader. Senator Bacon 
of Georgia, the official Democratic leader, took 
his seat in 1895. Senators Frye, Cullom, Daniel, 
Warren, Gallinger, Lodge, Perkins and Bur- 
rows have all held their seats more than fifteen 
years. ‘These men have more influence in sha- 
ping legislation than any other similar number 
of Senators. 

Their leadership is the result of forces which 
operate in and out of Congress. Length of 
service in an elective office is usually evidence 
that the man thus honored is able to carry out 
the wishes of the people. Such service makes 
a man familiar with legislative processes and 
qualities him by experience to guide and direct 
the younger members. If a man fail to repre- 
sent the sentiment of the nation he cannot con- 
tinue to hold his leadership in Congress, even 
though he may retain his seat. 

The same rule holds good in the House of 
Representatives, where Champ Clark, the 
Democratic floor leader, has served eight terms, 
and the Republican floor leader, Sereno E. 
Payne, is now more than half-way through his 
thirteenth term. Speaker Cannon has been in 
the House thirty-five years. 

The revolt against the old régime in the 
House is led by men now serving their fourth 
term, whereas the most conspicuous ‘‘insur- 
gent’’ Senators have not completed their first 
term. If it shall turn out that they represent 
the dominant opinion in their party, they 
will wrest the leadership from the ‘ ‘old guard.’’ 
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THE ‘ GOOD” CORPORATION. 


ANY persons do not like corporations, 
M just as many do not like automobiles. 
Nevertheless, it is measurably certain 
that neither will ever be exterminated. One is 
a convenience in carrying on business, the other 
a convenience in transportation. The corpora- 
tion is more likely to change by development 
into something else than by breaking up into 
the partnerships which were characteristic of 
the past. 

So it is interesting to hear what a man of 
experience and influence in corporation affairs, 
who gives evidence, moreover, of real public 
spirit, has to say about the future of these 
great commercial organizations. An officer of 
the steel corporation recognizes the suspicion 
with which such combinations are still regarded, 
and the dangers which inhere in great concen- 
trations of power. 

If the corporation is to serve well the public, 
and thus justify the existence which it holds 
only by public grant, it must, he says, consent 
to a considerable measure of governmental con- 
trol. Business men do not enjoy the interfer- 
ence of politicians in their affairs, but if they 
are to have the privileges of corporate organiza- 
tion, they must admit the corollary of corporate 
responsibility to the power which creates these 
privileges—namely, the state. 

Publicity is also necessary. The privacy of 
individual business can no longer be maintained. 
Only when a fair knowledge of methods em- 
ployed, and results attained, is possible, will 
money be permanently invested in the securities 
of a corporation, or confidence be felt in the 
honesty of its dealings. Mr. Perkins might 
have added another essential to the ideal con- 
duct of a corporation—some form of profit- 
sharing. The steel corporation itself has made 
it possible for its men to buy its stock on espe- 
cially favorable terms. Nothing will add more 





to the stability of similar organizations, or to 
the favor with which they are publicly regarded, 
than a frank effort to help their employés to 
gain a larger share of the profits than the strict 
operation of the economic law of demand and 
supply would give them. Are not the virtues 
of thrift and cheerfulness worth encouraging? 
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THE FREE MIND. 


’Tis up before the sun, roaming afar, 
And in its watches wearies every star. 
William L. Garrison. 
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EVERY DAY IN THE WEEK. 


HERE is a kind of domestic affection 
T which is like a mountain stream—full to 
overflowing in the spring and dry as 
dust in the summer. It is in contrast with the 
steady current of the river, fed from deep- 
hidden sources and good for all seasons of the 


year. 

Of course there is something to be said in 
favor of each kind of devotion. ‘‘You shall 
tell me just what you prefer,’’ said a young 
husband to his wife. ‘Shall I bring you a 
rose every day, or two dozen roses once a 
month?’’ The little wife was actually puzzled 
by the question, and begged for time to consider 
it. Whatever decision the girl of twenty arrived 
at, one may guess that a woman of mature age 
who had experienced the ups and downs of life 
would have chosen the priceless every-day-in- 
the-week flower. 

The steady temper of mind which remembers 
little services and regards the small requests 
and minor tastes of members of the family 
makes for joy in the household. By the same 
token, the generous, heedless man or woman 
makes large demands on patience and loyalty. . 

‘‘John is the best of husbands,’ said his 
wife, ‘‘though it took me five years to get used 
to his virtues coming always like liquid from a 
narrow-necked bottle—steady by jerks. But it 
is a comfort to be sure that his nature is a large 
bottle, and full to the top.’’ 

A little company of women were sounding 


the praises of their forebears. The grandfather | 


of one of them had fought bravely in two wars. 
The great-uncle of another had taken two- 
htiindred passengers safely from a sinking vessel. 
One old lady was proud of her father’s victori- 
ous conflict with a pack of wolves on a Russian 
steppe. But a climax was reached when one 
young girl said: 

“My grandmother told me that she lived 
with my grandfather almost fifty years, and 
never had to remind him once that her kindling- 
wood basket was empty.’’ 
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HUMOR IN LITERATURE. 


ITHOUT its humor, the world’s great 
W literature would be cold and bare. 
There would be left Milton and Dante, 
to be sure, and others of lesser rank, but the 
touch which makes the whole world kin would 
be lacking; the flash which lightens and the 
glow which warms would be sorely missed. 
Humor often defies analysis or classification ; 
and the fine distinctions between wit and humor 
elude alike the critic and the psychologist. But 
people dearly love to laugh, even if they have 
to laugh at themselves, and no sane man would 
collect a library which had never a smile upon 
its shelves. 

The race lost a benefactor when Mark 
Twain, the most eminent American humorist 
of his generation, died last month. There was 
mourning such as greets the passing of the 
great, and there were generous tributes of love 
and esteem from all sides. 

It is impossible to conceive of American liter- 
ature without its humorists,—poetical, academic 
and socio-political,—or of Americans as other 
than a people ready to find an excuse for laugh- 
ter in the life about them, and especially in the 
many incongruities which have characterized 
American development and history. The list 
of our good humorous writers of the past two 
centuries runs into the scores, and their influ- 
ence upon our literature and upon our national 
life can hardly be overestimated. 

The mere fun-maker has his place, but it is 
a small one, and he is soon forgotten. The true 
humorist is always a philosopher, a keen 
student of men and affairs. His humor is 
often a satire which exposes a sham or shames 
a folly. It is not nonsense, but the essence of 
common sense. It teaches while it entertains. 
It is uplifting, never degrading, and finds the 
quickest response when it runs closest to pathos ; 
for then it is nearest to life, in which the smiles 
and tears are never far apart. 
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FOR PURER DRUGS. 


HIS year will be marked by a revision of 
the American Pharmacopoeia, which is 
made once in ten years. The occasion 

is, therefore, of peculiar importance to those 
who are interested in raising the standard of 
purity of drugs. 

The Pharmacopeia is a bulky volume con- 
taining a list and specifications of all the drugs 
in ordinary use. It is the joint work of a com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association, 
a committee of the American Pharmaceutical 





Association, and the medical boards of the army 
and navy. Since the government has never 
established any official standard of its own for 
measuring the purity of drugs, the Pharma- 
copeeia has been adopted as the only available 
authority; and such legislation as has been 
secured has been based upon the specifications 
there laid down. 

Some of these specifications—as, for example, 
that of sodium chlorid, or common salt—are so 
high as to be commercially almost impossible. 
Others are so worded as to permit serious 
adulterations by the trade. 

Certain members of the American Medical 
Association have recommended the preparation 
of a restricted list, consisting of about three 
hundred drugs in common use and approved 
by the majority of medical practitioners; and 
that all other articles commonly carried in the 
medical stock of the pharmacist, and not of a 
proprietary nature, be included in a separate 
volume or department of the Pharmacopeeia. 

The effect of this plan would be greatly to 
extend the number of articles for which a 
standard of purity is established, and at the same 
time not to restrict the practising physician to 
any special list of drugs. 

‘*A bill has been introduced’’ in Congress— 
unhappily that means little or nothing, as The 
Companion has explained—so to amend the 
Pure Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, 
as to prevent the sale of many preparations 
now on the market. The present law, so far 
as it refers to drugs, does little more than lay 
down rules for labeling; and even they are 
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INDIA - RUBBER. 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, on his 

second voyage, found the natives of the 

island of Haiti playing with rubber 
balls, and reported the discovery of the elastic 
and resilient substance which since then has 
been adapted to many uses. But it was not 
till the last century that rubber was utilized 
extensively, when Goodyear, after long years 
of patient and costly experiment, found a way 
to overcome its stickiness when subjected to 
heat. 

Since then the demand for it has increased 
steadily and greatly, and at the present time 
the supply is so far short of the demand that 
companies are organized to cultivate rubber- 
trees in all parts of the world, and speculation 
in the shares of the companies has been the 
stock-market craze of the year in London. 

One-half of the total rubber production of 
the world is now used for automobile tires. 
As the supply is inadequate, the price has 
continually increased, until the best grades of 
Para rubber sold in London a few weeks ago 
for three dollars a pound. Rubber of poor 
grades from some other, districts seils for less 
than thirty cents a pound. 

The Amazon district of Brazil is the great 
rubber - producing country of the world, for 
more than half of the total supply comes from 
there. The Federated Malay states, the Congo 
region, Portuguese West Africa, the east coast 
of tropical Africa, Rangoon, Penang, Borneo, 
and Mexico, the West Indies and Central 
America are the other rubber-producing dis- 
tricts. About one-tenth of the total yield comes 
from the Congo. 

The rapidly increasing cost of the article has 
aroused experimenters, who have produced 
substances that have some of the qualities of 
rubber. It is not improbable that they may 
ultimately succeed, as the chemists did in pro- 
ducing artificial indigo, in making real rubber 
by synthesis. 
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HE largest salmon pack ever recorded is an- 
nounced on the Pacific coast, where about 
five and one-fourth million cases represent the 
output of the canneries—nearly half a million 
cases more than during the last previous good 
season, that of 1905. Only once before in the his- 
tory of the business has the five-million mark been 
reached. The run of salmon in 1909 was the 
largest ever known, and those who study the con- 
ditions say that the regulations which are now 
enforced and the operations of the hatcheries are 
not enough to account for all of the increase. 
They advance the theory that the depletion of the 
Bering Sea seal herds has an important bearing 
on the increasing salmon supply. The seal herd, 
as it goes north to the breeding-grounds, follows 
the run of the salmon, and the fishermen assert 
that the voracious seal kills his weight in salmon 
every day. ae 
ULASKI and Kosciusko, two Polish heroes 
whose names are particularly revered by 
Americans for their services in our War of Inde- 
pendence, are now honored by monuments at 
Washington. The statues were unveiled last 
week with much ceremony. Congress voted the 
money for the Pulaski monument, and contribu- 
tions by the Polish-American societies of this 
country paid for that of Kosciusko. Since 1828 
there has been a monument to Kosciusko at West 
Point, where extensive fortifications, under his 
direction as chief engineer, were constructed 
during the Revolution. 


OTHING which exists in such minute quan- 
tities as radium has ever before been talked 
about so much. It was announced the other day 
that a second gram of the mineral has been pro- 
duced at the Austrian government laboratory at 
Joachimsthal. It takes more than four hundred 


grams to make a pound. After the Curies had 
discovered radium, the Austrian government sent 
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to them in Paris by a special messenger two 
milligrams, or two-thousandths of a gram. The 
mineral is so precious and so rare, and when not 
properly protected can work such havoc, that 
none of it has ever been sent through the mails or 
in any other way than by messenger. It has to be 
combined with various other chemicals before it 
can be conveniently used. Each radium prepara- 
tion that is sent out is incased in a small nickeled 
brass cartridge about one-third of an inch in diam- 
eter. The bottom of the cartridge is filled with 
lead, a square hole is made in the lead, and the 
radium preparation is inserted. Then the car- 
tridge is sealed with a mica cap, through which the 
radium rays may operate. Every cartridge sent 
out is registered and numbered, and none is sold 
save to learned men of established reputation or 
to scientific institutions. Although there is but 


a small fraction of a pound in existence, a pound | 


at the present prices would bring thirty-six million 
five hundred thousand dollars, 


FOR GIRLS TO READ. 


T WAS addressed to a man, but none the less 

it is a letter for girls to read. : 

“Dear Grant,” it said. “‘Somewhere I have seen 
this: ‘One is never the common sinner.’ It means 
more to me now than ever before. 

“This morning I went down-town, as we agreed 
I should, to get your letter at the general delivery 
department of the post-office. I found there were 
two windows for women, but there was a long line 


in front of each; so I took my place at the end of | 


one line, feeling as uncomfortable as if everybody 
knew that I was going to ask for my letter under 
a false name. 

“Don’t be impatient with me for that. I hadn’t 
forgotten the arguments in favor of keeping our 
correspondence secret, and I know father and 
mother do seem to us unreasonable and unjust, 
but, you see, to them I am just their little girl, and 
—well, I couldn’t help feeling strange. 

“Soon I noticed that the line didn’t move. A 
loud-voiced woman was having an altercation at 
the window. After a while the woman next in 
front of me asked a stranger who stood looking 
on what was the matter, and he came close and 
explained in a too familiar way, which somehow 
included me with her, about a rule which had gone 
into effect this morning, compelling every woman 
who applied at the general delivery window to 
give her real name and address. The department, 
he said, was primarily for the convenience of 
people who had no fixed address in the city, and 
it had been misused; a great deal of crime was 
known to originate there. And he went on to say 
that he had been there all the morning ‘watching 
the fun,’ and that it was ‘mighty interesting to see 
how many married women came there for mail.’ 
O Grant, I felt ashamed! 

“By this time a young girl behind me began to 
ask questions. Then she and a still younger girl 
compared notes. I couldn’t help hearing. They 
had been answering some horrid matrimonial ads 
under assumed names. The little one said her 
mother would ‘just kill her if she found out,’ and 
the other one suggested that if they should give 
some out-of-town place as their home address, and 
then insist that the false names were their own, 
they could probably get their letters all right. 

“Tt made me sick to hear them plan it so coolly, 
and yet, Grant, for one instant I actually consid- 
ered borrowing the idea and getting your letter 
that way. Then I looked up, and not ten feet off 
stood a man that lives near us. It was just like a 
flash of lightning,—the curious, unbelieving stare 
he gave me,—and suddenly I saw myself in it, the 
‘common sinner.’ 

“That is all. I waited just long enough to say 
to those silly girls what I should wish somebody 
to say to my little sister in the same circumstances, 
and then came away without getting your letter— 
which I wanted more than words can tell. 

“And, Grant, please — please understand and 
sympathize when I say that I cannot have letters, 
even from you, at the expense of deceiving my 
father and mother. If our love for each other is 


all that we believe, it can live down opposition; if | 


it must be, it could even outlive an enforced silence 
—but it can never stoop to anything that even 
seems vulgar or tricky.” 

¢ ¢ 


AT DANCING- SCHOOL. 


O MOST little girls and many little boys dan- | 
cing-school is a delight,. but not to all. The | 
mother of one small boy, who usually accom- | 


panies him to the class, partly to encourage him— 
regularly as the fateful hour approaches he is 
sunk in resentful and despairing gloom —and 
partly to enjoy the pretty spectacle, noticed one 
afternoon lately that although he had bowed cor- 
rectly before several little girls in turn, he had 
failed to secure a partner. She beckoned him to 
her side. 

“Why wouldn’t any of those little girls dance 
with you, Bobby?” she inquired. “Did you ask 
them nicely?” 

“Well, mama,” admitted Bobby, reluctantly, 
“T’m not sure whether it was nice, exactly, but it 
was truthful; and you say I’m always to tell the 
truth. I said, ‘May I have the pain of this dance 
with you?’ and they wouldn’t any of them dance 
with me. But you know perfectly well, mama, it 
wouldn’t have been true if I’d said ‘pleasure.’ ” 

Bobby’s partners, when he was induced to use a 
formula somewhat less frank, were almost always 
selected from among girls older and larger than 
himself. His mother remonstrated, adding, as she 
indicated a light and graceful little girl of some- 
thing less than his own years, “Why do you never 
ask little Katharine? She dances beautifully.” 

He turned a baleful eye on Katharine, who was 
indeed an admirable dancer, but a rather over- 
dressed, precocious and noticeable child, and de- 
manded with indignant scorn: 

“Do you s’pose I’d be conspicuated by that kid?” 

His feelings were respected, and he was allowed 
the modified ‘‘pain” of selecting a more sedate 
partner. 

The shy little daughter of a distinguished novel- 
ist, who was recently sent for the first time to 


dancing-school, had long dreaded the ordeal. Her | 
father, knowing her fondness for poetry, tried to | 
overcome her fears by familiarizing her mind with 
alluring songs and poems picturing the joyous 
sportiveness of the dance; and he appeared 4 

| 


have succeeded. Especially was she pleased with 
the airy charm of the Shakespearian injunction to 
the fairies to ‘‘foot it featly here and there,’’ and 
with the Miltonic invitation to 

Come and trip it as ye go 

On the light fantastic toe. 

Thus poetically inspired, and cheered also by 
the possession of a pair of fascinating bronze 
slippers with beaded bows, she started off in fair 
spirits. But alas! once arrived, bashfulness over- | 
powered her, and she found the afternoon an em- 
| barrassing and unhappy experience. Returning 
| 





home, she cast the treasured slippers wildly from 

| her as she entered, flung herself into her father’s 
}arms and sobbed in a voice of miserable disil- 
| lusionment : 

“T don’t want to foot it featly, papa, I don’t 
| want to! And oh, I don’t want my toes fantastic! 
I like my every-day common-sense last lots 
| better!” 

® ¢ 


MAXIMS AND MOTTOS. 


THER things besides events repeat them- 
selves in history. Even our fads and fancies 
find prototypes in far countries and times. The 
| mania for illuminated texts and quotations which 
runs riot in these days is nothing new nor dis- 
| tinctive. When the English mission of 1904 forced 
its way to the forbidden city of Lhasa and laid | 
bare the mysteries of inner Tibet, they found that | 
the native taste for illuminated mottos had been | 
established for centuries. Lieut.-Col. L. Austine 
Waddell tells of the custom in his book on the | 
expedition. } 


The Grand Lama’s spell, “Om mani padme 
Hum !”’—Hail! the Jewel is the Lotus Flower!— 
is carved everywhere onthe rocks. Inserted stone 
tablets and plastered posters bearing pious sen- | 
tences and texts in ornamented Tibetan letters 
are all along the way, to improve the minds of 
pasens readers. They are Lee | maxims of a 
moral kind. Some of these are as follows: 

“Speech should float forth freely like a bird in 
the sky, and be clothed in charming dress like a 
goddess.” 

“Speech should be bold as a lion, soft as a gentle | 
hare, impressive as a serpent, pointed as an arrow, 
and evenly balanced like a scepter held in the | 
middle.” 

“The Ten Faults—Want of faith, disrespect for 
teachers, 1 nt conduct, covetousness, talk- 
ing too much, laughing at another’s misfortune, 
using abusive language, getting angry with old 
people, robbing and pilfering.” | 

“The Roots of quarrés are three, namely: Yes | 
abuse] i what [doubting sarcasm]! and you | 
abuse]!” 
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EDWARDS’S ECONOMY OF TIME. 


HUNDRED and fifty years ago Jonathan 

Edwards was the leading theologian of New 
England. With his doctrine and his preaching we 
have nothing todo. His habits of industry, how- 
ever, furnish the men and women of this genera- 
tion a lesson which they will do well to study 
until they have learned it by heart and can repeat 
it in their lives. 


This trait of the noted divine is described in the 
pages of “Heavenly Heretics,” a recent book by 

ev. Lyman P. Powell. 

No one was ever more careful in the use of time. 
He lived by rule, rising before five, spending thir- 
teen hours in his study every day, reading the 
Bible and every book of worth he could lay hands 
on, catching every thought that came to mind and 
putti ng it on paper. 

His habit of note-taking became with passing 
years so inveterate that even while he was at his 
daily exercise on horseback he was wont to jot 
down on scraps of = stray ideas, pin each 
serap to his coat, and come gal oping 10ome with 
— fluttering to the breeze from shoulders, 

reast and coat tails. 





NOT FOR HER MARKET. 


RIDGET had not been maid of all work in the 
family of a well-known literary woman for 





similating more or less household news. | 


| 
At first she had asked her mistress to save her | 
wages for her, but at the end of six months, she 
expressed a desire for some money. 

“ll give you this, as I’m a little short of money 
to-day,” said the lady, and she tendered Bridget a 
check for the full amount due her. 

Before she had an o portunity to explain about 
the bank, the young rish girl had backed away 
from her, hands behind her, shaking her head with 
violence. 

“No, mim,” she said, firmly, “no, mim, if you 
| plaze. J’m no orty, raft-collector ; *twould be no | 
apes to me, mim. I’d rather the money, if you 
plaze. 





* « 


PRAYER AND ACTION. 


HE best kind of supplication is that which in- 

volves readiness for action. This principle 
was recognized not only by “Stonewall” Jackson, 
but by his negro body-servant, as is shown by an | 
anecdote cited by William Jones in “Southern 
Historical Papers.” During the Civil War Jim 
was talking to some army officers of his master’s 
personal habits. 

“Vas,” said Jim, “de gen’l’s a great man fo’ 
prayin’ at all times. But when I see him git upa 
| great many times in de night an’ go to prayin’, den 

Pinow dar is gwine to be something to pay, an’ I 
xo straight an’ pack his haversack, ‘cause | know 
1e’ll call fo’ it de nex’ mornin’ !”’ 








| 
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UNFAMILIAR COMMODITIES. 


‘A NY book in particular, sir?” asked the young 
woman in charge of the book counter of a 
large department store. ‘This isa great novel —”’ 


“Not for me,” said the old gentleman, who had 
been examining the stock in trade with an air of 
considerable disapproval. ‘I’m looking for some- 
thing less ephemeral. Where do Pn keep the 
classics, young woman? Lamb’s ‘Tales,’ for ex- 
— ¥ 

he young woman looked puzzled. 

“Bacon?” said the old man. “Crabbe? Fox?” 

“TI don’t know about fox,” said the zeer woman, 
“but I guess what you must be lookin’ for is the 
provision department,” 








When Tired Out 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It vitalizes the nerves and assists the digestion- 
refreshes and invigorates the entire system. {Adr. 








TAMPS ! 100 all different, fine Ecuador, New- 
foundland, etc., only 10c. 100 diff. U.S., 
big bargain, 30c.! 1000 mixed foreign, only 20c. List 

free! Agts. wanted. 50 per ct. L. B. Dover, St. Louis, Mo. 





BE AN ASTRONOMER) 


LEARN THE STARS 
These Syracuse children learned in a 
4 * few minutes to find any constellation 
J and to tell where any constellation is 
to be found at any time. Don't 


G years l10years 8 years you think you also could 
Names on request. understand the KE 

Constellation Finder? A new invention that porns 
right at them, tells you their names and shows what 
to look for. n ornament, too, and a fine subject for 
conversation. Price $5.00 express paid. Kegister 
your letter with the mail-carrier. Agents wanted. 

C.J. Kullmer, 505-E University Place, Syracuse, N.Y. 





They work like Kodaks. 








The Book of the 


BROWNIES 


At your dealer’s, or free from us 
by mail, explains in detail all about 
these little cameras and how they 
have made picture taking simple 
and inexpensive. 

Brownie Cameras use the daylight 
loading film cartridges—just like a 
Kodak —are efficient, durable and 
a ape little instruments. Any- 

dy can make good pictures with 
a Brownie without previous expe- 
rience. 


The illustration shows the new No. 2A 
Folding Pocket Brownie, for 2% x 4% pic- 
tures, price $7.00. A box-form Brownie for 

ictures of the same size costs only $3.00, 

ut first get the book or ask the dealer to 
show you the line of Brownie Cameras from 
$1.00 to $12.00, 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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finest Egyptian 











asherhoseé 


The Stocking Without 
2 Sfrain fe 
The large, roomy heel made 
possible by the Lasherhose 
gusset makes a stocking that 
for fit, comfort and wear ex- 
cels any other hose ever 
made. Don't confound 
the Lasherhose gusset 
with the ordinary 
heel seam of other 
hose. Ours isn'ta 
seam, buta gusset 
knit on the only 
machine thatcan 
knit a gusset. 
Made from the 













long staple cotton. 
Colors, fast black and tan. 
15c. per pair 


2 pairs. . 25c. 
12 pairs. . 


Ifyour dealer hasn't them, 

we'll send post-paid on receipt of 

price. Be sure to state size and color. 
VERMONT HOSIERY COMPANY © 


\ Bennington, Vermont. 


Beautiful 
Yellowstone Park 


- Panorama—FREE 


A large bird’s-eye view of 
‘*Wonderland,’’ handsomely 
lithographed in colors on fine 
plate paper, suitable for fra- 
ming,—size 32 by 48 inches,— 
sent free to any address in 
United States or its posses- 
sions, Canada, Mexico, Great 
Britain, Ireland or Germany 
for ten cents (elsewhere for 
fifteen cents), to cover post- 
age and tubing. 


























Send U.S. stamps or a_ postal 
money-order. Requests filled in 
order of receipt as long as pic 
tures last—postage returned on 
unfilled orders. Offer expires 
with present supply of pictures 
Write QUICKLY to 

A. M. CLELAND, 
Gen. Pass. Agent, Northern Pacific Ry., 
Room 95, N. P. Bldg., St. Paul, U.S.A. 











six months—ever since her landing—without as- | OOK at this—the illustration represents what you can do 


with Jap-a-lac—a scratched and scarred refrigerator trans- 


| formed so that it looks like new. 
You'll be surprised to find how easy it is to 


like ? 


Which one does yours look 


NEW 
JAPALAG 


Jap-a-lac can be used on anything of wood or metal from cellar to garret. 


Made 


in seventeen beautiful colors, and Natural or clear. 


The Jap-a-lac Model Floor 


Jap-a-lac. 


mation and beautiful color card. 


Write for illustrated booklet containing interesting infor- 


Graining Process solves the problem of ‘* What 


shall I do with my old carpeted floor to make it sanitary and refined ?”’ 
Your painter can do it at little expense or you can do it yourself. 
For sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. 


Insist on 


Our Green Label Line of clear 


Free on request. Ii varnishes is the highest quality 


JAPA LA( 





“ THE JAP CHAP” 


your dealer does not keep Jap-a-lac, send us 10c. to cover 
cost of mailing, and we will send a free sample, quarter- 
pint can of any color (except Gold, which is 25c.), to any 
point in the United States. 


manufactured. Its use insures 


perfect results. Ask your paint 


dealer. 


The Glidden Varnish Company 


5591 Glidden Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


Jap-a-lac is like Uncle Sam's gold certificates, it's the standard, 
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e By James O 


LL that others see is that 
Thou art but a common cat, 

And, dear pussy, some would say, 
Cruel, false and sly—but they 
Only see the darker side 
Of thy nature magnified 
By dislike and prejudice, 
So they judge of thee amiss; 
But with loving eyes I see 
Love and gratitude in thee, 
Patience, courage, trust and truth 
With a tender heart of ruth! 





Neill 


Thy behavior day by day 

I observe as others may, 

But I cannot even guess 
What thy grief or happiness. 
Such abstraction in thy mien, 
So ineffably serene, 

Solomon, so grand and wise, 
Would seem petty in thine eyes. 
Were the Pharaohs dignified, 
And the Czsars full of pride? 
They might all behold in thee 
A superber dignity! 


How in sport thou dost forget 
Every trace of old regret! 
Springing, racing to and fro, 
Like a whirlwind thou dost go. 
Leaping to the cushioned seat, 
Thou dost lie with folded feet. 
Art thou meditating then 

On the lives of cats and men? 
Sleep will come ere thou canst find 
Any answer—never mind, 

Life, to cats and men, is good, 
Though so little understood! 


A LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


AMES WALLACE, stand- 

ing on the platform of the 
railway-station at Forres- 
ton, looked anxiously into the 
gathering darkness. The sky 
was clouded, and the air was 
filled with a mist that was 
almost rain. 

He had agreed to preach on 
the morrow at a church in an out-of-the-way 
New England village. 

‘*Take the train for Forreston,’’ his letter of 
directions had said. ‘‘That is the nearest sta- 
tion; from there the afternoon stage, which 
leaves at five o’clock, will bring you to Cone- 
ville.’’? But the train had been delayed by a 
washout on the track, and when it reached 
Forreston the stage had been gone an hour. 

Upon making inquiries, the minister found 
that there was no conveyance to be procured. 
The road was wet and muddy from the spring 
rains, and lay through a long stretch of dense 
woods; but in spite of these disadvantages, he 
determined to walk the six miles that lay 
between him and his destination, rather than 
disappoint the congregation that would await 
him in the morning. 

‘Follow the main road for about four miles, ’’ 
directed the station agent, ‘‘and you will come 
to a place where it branches in five directions. 
The place is called Five Corners. I believe the 
road to Coneville is the second to the left, but I 
am not sure. There isa house at Five Corners, 
where you can inquire. It is the only house 
between here and Coneville.’’ 

The minister found it exceedingly difficult to 
keep the path, but he plodded slowly along, 
mile after mile, until it seemed to him that he 
must have passed the house and missed his 
way in the darkness. Then his eye caught a 
faint gleam of light through the mist. Clearer 
and clearer it shone as he drew near, till at last 
he could see that it came from a window, and 
he took fiesh courage. 

As he approached the house he observed that 
there was no one in the room where the light 
burned. He could see the pendulum of the 
clock swinging to and fro, and noticed that the 
hands pointed to the hour of ten. A large 
Maltese cat lay stretched comfortably on a rug 
in front of the stove. Mr. Wallace knocked 
loudly several times, but there was no response. 
Finally, disheartened, he turned and looked 
back into the darkness. There, a few feet 
from where he stood, with the light shining full 
and clear upon it, was a guide-board, giving 
him the information he needed. Two miles 
more, over the first road to the left, would take 
him to his destination. 

Monday morning the minister rode back to 
the station with a man of Coneville who hap- 
pened to be going that way. When they reached 
the house at Five Corners Mr. Wallace asked 
permission to stop a moment. An aged woman, 
who had been sitting by the window, rose stiffly 
and hobbled to the door to meet him. ‘‘You 
will have to speak loud,’’ she said, pleasantly, 
‘for I am hard of hearing.’’ 

“‘T wish to thank you for the service you did 








I 


| and which goes to show that the life of the man of 





me Saturday night,’’ the minister shouted, as 
he extended his hand. ‘‘Your light showed 
me the way to Coneville.’’ 

The woman’s wrinkled face glowed with 
pleasure. ‘I told people the way,’’ she said, 
‘as long as I was able, and many a traveller 
have I kept overnight; but now I live alone, 
and am all stiffened up with rheumatism, so I 
got the selectmen to put a guide-board where my 
light would shine upon it through the night. 
I am glad if it helped you. It is little I can do 
now.’’ 

‘* "Ye are the light of the world,’ ’’ quoted 
the minister, thoughtfully, as he rode away. 
‘If more people were willing and anxious to 
let their light shine for the sake of others, life’s 
journey would often be less dark and dreary.’’ 


® 


LAYING THE CABLE. 


N A recent life of Lord Kelvin, Prof. Silvanus 
P. Thompson recounts an incident which took 
place during the laying of the Atlantic cable, 


science, quiet although it may appear to an out- 
sider, may contain moments of as great an inten- 
sity of excitement as any experienced by the 
adventurer in unknown lands. On board the 
Agamemnon was Lord Kelvin, then William 
Thomson, with part of the great cable. On board 
the Niagara was the rest. The two ships had 
spliced the ends of the cable and were paying 
out as they steamed away from each other. 


We had signaled to the Niagara,—so wrote a 
junior member of the electrical staff,—*‘Forty miles 
submerged,” and she was just beginning ler ac- 
knowledgment when suddenly, at ten o’clock at 
night, communication ceased. 

ecording to orders, those on duty sent at once 
for Doctor Thomson. He came in a fearful state 
of excitement. His hand shook so much that he 
could searcely adjust his eye-glass. The veins on 
_ forehead were swollen and his face was deadly 
pale. 
After consulting his marine galvanometer, he 
said the conducting wire was broken, but still in- 
sulated from the water. He supposed the fault 
might lie in a suspicious portion which had been 
observed in the main coil. The cable was tested 
on both sides of this place, but it was all right 
there. The fault was not on board, but between 
the ships. 

There did not seem to be any room to hope; but 
still it was determined to keep the eable slowly 
going out, that all opportunity might be given for 
a resuscitation. 

The scene in and about the electrical room was 
such as I shall never forget. The two clerks on 
duty, watching, with the common anxiety de- 
picted on their faces; Doctor Thomson, in a fever 
of nervous excitement. = in mind clear and col- 
lected, testing and wait ee a half-despairing 
look for the result; Mr. right, standing like a 
boy caught in a fault, his lips and cheeks smeared 
with tar, biting his nails as if in a puzzle, and 
looking to the professor for advice. 

Behind, in the darker part of the room, stood 
several officers of the ship. Round the door 
crowded the sailors of the watch, peeping over 
each others’ shoulders at the mysteries, and shout- 
ing “Gangway!” when any one of 
wished to enter. Such a scene was never wit- 
nessed save by the bedside of the dying: 

Still the cable went slowly out, while in the hold 
they were resplicing the suspected section. All 

t once the galvanometer indicated a complete 
breaking in the water. We all made the dread in- 
terpretation, and looked at each other in silence. 
Suddenly some one sang out, “‘Hello! The spot has 
= up to forty degrees!’”’ The clerk at the or- 

inary instrument bolted right out of the room, 
scarcely knowing where he went for joy, ran to 
the poop, and cried out, “Mr. Thomson, the cable’s 
all right! We got a signal from the Niagara!” 

Never was more anxiety compressed into such 
a space. It lasted exactly one hour and a half, 
but it did not seem to us a third of that time. 


EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


HILE looking for pirates along the Chi- 
nese coast, Admiral John Moresby en- 
countered some strange adventures and 


some that were ludicrous. One of his experiences 
he describes in “‘Two Admirals.” 


When visiting the mandarin of Tien Pach, he 
with his blue button, robes and attendants, I with 
our paymaster, gunner, and a guard of ten marines 
and a sergeant, tea was offered to us, and accepted 
as a matter of course. Then, in an access of 
poieneee, the attendant proceeded with the tea 

the goers stiffly drawn up in the courtyard, the 
men with rifles shouldered. 

The a looked round distractedly for 

uidance ; he had no precedent for a tea-party on 

uty. The men star 
spoonful of acid tea. 

Fearing lest a refusal might be an affront, I 
hastily said, “Sergeant, let the men take it.” 

He looked at me for an instant with a long, 
horrified look of remonstrance; then, stepping to 
the front as if drilling, he gave the word: 

“Order arms! Ground arms! Take the cups! 
Drink the tea!” 

Like Wordsworth’s “forty feeding like one,” 
they 7 the cups and with a single gesture, 
emptied them down their throats. 

ext came the stately commands: 
Return the cups! Take up arms! Shoulder 
arms!” 

It was done. The sergeant was himself again; 
he felt he had been equal to the occasion, and I 
stifled my unseasonable laughter in a cough and a 


handkerchief. 
| and the cat live peacefully together in a mill. 
That, of course, is fiction, but if one may be- 
lieve a newspaper story, it might well have been 
fact. Capybara is the name of the giant South 
American rat belonging to the New York “Zoo.” 
His surname is Hydrochzrus, and he is one of the 
objects of interest in the park. Kittie Snyder, the 
other character in the story, is a black-and-white 
eat which Billie Snyder, the keeper, took home 
one night, thinking that she would be a good killer 
of ordinary rats. A writer in a New York paper 

tells the story. 
Rats are a positive nuisance round the zoo. That 
is, the small Norway rat of the cellars and back 
ard. Of course Capybara, the giant water-rat, 
hat is worth a deal of money and was im- 
ported from South America, is not. He is as big 
as a bulldog and as ferocious. But he is a rat, for 


with cool contempt at the 


* 


A HOSPITABLE RAT. 
N ONE of Rudyard Kipling’s stories, the rat 


all that. 
Kittie Snyder grew up and 5a f 


developed into 
the finest rat-killer Central Par' It 


ever had. 


importance | 





was a very rare day when she did not come into the 
elephant house dragging three or four rats fattened 
on city corn and vats. Billie Snyder liked her, 
and that meant that every other animal in the 
park was jealous of her. 

Saturday night, after Snyder shut up the zoo, 
Kittie made a sudden and anxious hunt for a 
tenement. At last she came to old [ney | Copy. 
bara’s cage, and there in the corner was a big pile 
of clean straw. 

He was ready to fight at first; but finally he 
olitely moved aside and invited her to enter and 
ke the whole house—which she did. : 

“When I got there next morning,” said Billie 
Snyder, “I nearly dropped dead with surprise 
when I saw that ugly rat over in one corner, look- 
ing like the happy father of triplets, and over in 
the other corner on the straw, Kittie, the zoo cat, 
exhibiting four of the handsomest black and white 
and yellow kittens you ever saw. 

“Capybara is mete old Mrs. Murphy, the hip- 
a keep still to-day, so as not to wake the 

abies. 





DREAMER in the dark—I grow 
Prophetic in the morning glow, 
Whereon a slender shade I throw,— 
A sign in Babylon—to say: 

“Thou’rt in the balance weighed, O Day, 
Found wanting, and shalt waste away.” 
And now through Night’s pavilion, all 
The stars are writing on the wail: 

“Behold, thy kingdom, too, must fall.” 


* ¢ 


THEIR DAY AT HOME. 


HEN the first city family bought a place 

V V in Lanesboro and went up there to spend 
four months, the denizens of the village 

looked at them askance, but before the season 
was over the new residents were on friendly 
terms with every one. Mrs. Deacon Holland ex- 
plained the matter to a visiting cousin that autumn. 


“I gave them a little hint, that’s all,’ she said, 
cheerfully. “The neighbors had all been to see 
them and show their good-will, and they’d returned 
the calls—the Copes had—in their runabout, as 
they call it. 

*““They were running about themselves, Mrs. 
Cope and her daughter, the whole time, it seemed 
to us folks that have our own housework to do. 
They’d drop in mornings when we were busy as 
could be, and early afternoons before we got the 
work done up, and then they’d go riding off, scour- 
ing over the country. 

“Well, one day they came in on me, right in the 
midst of strawbe' jam, and Mrs. Cope said, 
‘We’re thinking of having an afternoon at home 
every week, Mrs. Holland—Fridays. We thought 
= ood people here would be pleased with the 

ea. 

*“‘Now we read the papers here in Lanesboro, 
and we keep up with the times some, but I saw 
my chanee then, and I took it. 1 looked at her 
innocent as a lamb, and I said: 

“*As long as — speaking frank to me, I’ll 
be the same with you—they will be real pleased. 
Of course we all like visitors, but still you do have 
a kind of a comfortable feeling to know there’s a 
day when nobody will drop in on you, and find you 
unprepared. There’s a good many things you are 
glad to do at such a time. I take it real kind of 
you to let us know. And for your side of it,’ I 
said, ‘I should think you’d want one afternoon to 
yourselves to do up what little mending you have, 


and so on. 

“*Folks can’t keep on the go all the week with- 
out getting worn out,’ I told her, and then I spoke 
a little firmer 


‘This isn’t a fashionable village,’ I said to her, 
‘and so there won’t anybody leave a card at your 
house that day, just when you want to be quiet,’ I 
said. ‘I’ll pass the word around, and you’ll have 
Fridays clear, to yourself. We can do our neigh- 
borhood calling other days.’ : 

“She opened her mouth, and then she shut it. 
Then she put her head on one side and looked at 
me, and then she held out her hand, laughing a 

e. 

“*Thank you,’ she said. ‘I’m glad you approve,’ 
and. off she went. 

“We all like them first-rate; they’ve learned 
our ways, and ye hy right into’em now. I have 
been known to take my mending-basket and go 
over there on Fridays—but ’twas by special invi- 


tation.” 
| ishness are, unfortunately, not hard to find. 
A writer in the New York Sun gives one which 
would be difficult to match. Two strangers met 
at one of the small tables in a dining-car. They 
found a common bond in the effort to secure some- 
thing to eat, and by the time the coffee came they 
were on friendly terms. 


“T wonder if you will do me a favor,” said the 
first one, as he paid his bill. The other man 
seemed receptive, and the first one continued : 

“Have you a lower berth for to-night?” 

The man across the table nodded. 

“Well, I’m travelling with my mother, who is 
rather well along in life, and I’m anxious to make 
her comfortable. Would you be willing to give 
her your berth?” 

“T should be delighted,” responded the stranger. 

They went back to the sleeper, where the ac- 


* © 


IS THIS THE MEANEST MAN? 
NSTANCES of remarkable and ingenious self- 


ee man was presented to the other’s 
a, a white-haired old lady with a charming 
ace. 


The good Samaritan had exchanged his lower 
berth for the upper, belonging to the old lady, and 
was radiating with a sense of charitable kindness. 
It led him to remark affably to the other man: 

“But where are you “ 

“Oh, that’s all right, 
my lower over there.” 


going to sleep?’ 


was the answer. ‘“That’s 


AT HIS POST. 


HIS story of a fire lieutenant who ordered 
T his men out of a perilous place which he 

himself held till everything was over is not 
an uncommon newspaper story. It is worth re- 
printing because no story of simple heroism is 
ever negligible. Although thé central figure in it 
may disclaim any special courage, those who read 
the story of what he did must be allowed to dis- 
agree with him, for once, at least. The incident is 
taken from the Boston Post. 

Before the vanguard of the department arrived 
on the scene the brick building was well ablaze. 
Running parallel to the burning storehouse, just 

stands 
es. To 


southwest across a twenty-five-foot alley 
a four-story brick storehouse filled with hid 








the southwest of this again stands a line of brick 
tenements, with at least three hundred families. 

Toward this danger-point a strong easterly wind 
was sweeping flames and cinders. The narrow 
alleyway, running in from Albany Street, between 
the burning building and the storehouse, that once 
caught meant the destruction of the homes of 
many people, was the strategic line in the fighting 
of . ; laze that threatened to assume terrific pro- 
portions. 

To increase the difficulty, a fence fifteen feet 
high divided this alleyway. At the very start of 
the fire Water Tower Two drove nearly half-way 
into the alleyway from Albany Street. Then the 
fire had not burst through the windows. 

Horses were unhitched, hose attached, and 
Lieut. Martin Kenealy and two men manned the 
heavy stream that — on the dangerous wall 
of the burning building. 

Roaring, swirling, the fire burst through win- 
dows. Portions of the roof fell, letting out a fur- 
nace of flame, and the narrow alleyway became a 
draft of fire. Walls threatened to fall into it at 
wey moment. 

Chief Mullen, at the mouth of the alleyway, saw 
the danger, and ordered the men to abandon the 
tower. Kenealy, hearing, partly obeyed. He 
ordered back his two assistants, but stuck by his 
post for the first half of the fire, manning the only 
stream on the most dangerous side of the fire. 

With a small hand hose he kept himself wet. He 
was busy half the time preventing the truck of the 
tower from blazing. Whole sheets of flame 
swooped through the oven of an alleyway, shutting 
him out at times; but always after clearing in the 
lifts of the smoke, his anxious superiors saw him 
coolly twirling red-hot governing wheels, keeping 
his stream working a—geng yA 

Men of his — ny ran in to reénforce him, but 
were ordered back. Not until the fire was almost 
subdued did the lieutenant, who would not allow 
his subordinates to risk their lives, abandon the 
~~ = position he himself held for two hours. 
Into that narrow alleyway, — the wood- 
work of the truck on which he stood, the walls of 
the burning building crashed about him. The 
débris that fell reached nearly to the hubs of the 
wheels. Without a thought aor to keep that 
one stream doing effective work, Kenealy stayed 


at his post. 
N of struggle, belong to battle. A pleasant 
picture of some of the amenities of the Civil 
War is given by Alexander Hunter in “Johnny 
Reb and Billy Yank.” The incident took place on 
the banks of the Rappahannock, on the opposite 
sides of which the pickets of the Northern and the 
Southern armies were stationed. In the early 
morning the Confederate soldiers heard a cry: 


“Johnny Reb! I say, Johnny Reb! Don’t 
shoot!” 

“All right!” replied Johnny. 

“What command are you? 

“Black Horse Cavalry. Who are you?” 

“Second Michigan Cavalry.” 

“Come out! e won’t fire.” 

“On honor, Johnny Reb?” 

“On honor, Billy Yank.” 

A squad of bluecoats advanced on the bank of 
the water. Tlie Southerners did the same. The 
Yankees called out: 

“Got any tobacco?” 

“Plenty.” 

“Got any sugar or coffee?” 

“Not a taste nor smell.” 

“Let’s trade.” 

“All right ; we'll have to send to town for the 
tobacco, but it won’t take long.” 

a x, pn, Johnny, want some newspapers?” 

“ es 

“Then look out. We’re going to send you some.” 

“How?” 

“Wait and see.” 

The Southerners watched in_curiosit; 
how even Yankee ingenuity could get a 
papers across two hundred yards of water. 

“They’ll shoot arrows over,” guessed one. 

“Arrows! There never was a bow bent that 
could cast an arrow over that river.” 

“Maybe they'll wrap them round a cannon- 
ball and shoot.” 

t last a cry arose: “Here they come! The 
Yankees are the greatest!” 

On the opposite edge of the river appeared sev- 
eral miniature boats and ships, such as schoolboys 
delight in, with sails set. The gentle breeze wafted 
across the water the little craft, each laden with 
two papers. Slowly but surely they made their 
way, as if Puck sat at their tillers, and in a few 
moments the Confederate soldiers drew them out 
ot ine. aw and sent back a cheer for the brave 

é fleet. 
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A FRIENDLY FLEET. 
OT all naval demonstrations, even in time 


to see 
ateh of 
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ILLUSTRATING HIS MEANING. 


HE following anecdote of the late well-known 
actor and musician, Tom Cooke, as told by 
the London Sunday Times, is included by 

Mr. F. L. Wellman in his ‘Day in Court,” and 
affords a good illustration of the important part 
played by emphasis and accent: 


At a trial between certain music publishing 
houses as to an alleged piracy of a popular song, 
Cooke was subpeenaed as an expert witness by 
one of the parties. On his cross-examination by 
Sir James Scarlett, that learned gentleman rather 
Mippently questioned him thus: 

‘Sir, you say that the two melodies are the same, 
but different. Now what do you mean by that?” 

To this Cooke ——_ answered, “‘I said that 
the notes in the two copies are alike, but with a 
different accent, the one being in common time, 
and the other in six-eight time ; and consequently, 
the position of the accent of the notes was 
different.” 

Sir James—What is a musical accent? 

Cooke—My terms are nine guineas a quarter, 


sir. 

Sir James—Never mind your terms here. I ask 
you, what is a musical accent? Can you see it? 

Cooke—No, Sir James. 

Sir James—Can you feel it? 

Cooke—A musician can. age laughter.] 

Sir James (very angry )— ow, Pray, sir, don’t 
beat about the bush, but explain to his lordship 
and the jury, who are expec’ to know nothing 
about music, the meaning of what you call accent. 

Cooke—Accent in music is a certain stress laid 
upon a particular note in the same manner as you 
would lay a stress upon a given word for the pur- 

se of being better understood. Thus, if I were 

say “You are an ass,” the accent rests on ass; 
but if I were to say, “ You are an ass,” it rests on 
you, Sir James. 

Reiterated shouts of laughter by the whole court, 
in which the bench itself joined, followed this 
repartee. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Toe, tall—total. 1. Bee, leaf—belief. 111. 
Cent, I, Nell (“Little Nell’’)—sentinel. rv. Stock, 
aid—stockade. 


2. 1. Covert, overt, over, cover, cove. 11. Es- 

quire, squire, quire, ire. 

3. WAS 4. BLEAT 
DIRTY LADLE 
ADORE EDILE 
BESET ALLOT 

NEW TEETH 
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KNOW a little sailor who has never been to sea, 

But walks the deck of our back porch as bold as he can be. 
He never shows a sign of fear when in the stoutest gale, 
Nor ever lost a ship, although he never reefed a sail. 
I've heard him send his crew aloft when fearful tempests blew, 
But though I've searched the rigging oft, | never saw the crew. 
I'm sure he is a sailor, for his mother showed to me 
His clothes, such as the sailors wear when they go forth to sea. 


1 know a little hunter who has never fired a gun, 

But roams about our orchard with a painted wooden one; 

A hunter of such prowess that he hasn't left a bear, 

A tiger or an animal of that description there. 

1 know he used to see them, for I've seen him creep and crawl, 
And finally destroy one that I never saw at all. 

I'm sure he was a hunter, for 1 saw his buckskins spread 

Just as a plainsman leaves them—on the foot- board of his bed. 




















ADVENTURERS THREE. 
BY J. W. FOLEY. 


I Know a little soldier who has never been to war, 

But wears a splendid uniform, all buttoned down before. 

I've seen him drill in our back yard a dozen times a day, 

I've seen him march and counter in a military way. 

I've heard him shout commands with all a captain's dignity, 
But though I've searched the lawn, 1 never saw his company. 
I'm sure he was a soldier, for I saw the clothes he wore 

Last night beside his bed, when he had finished with the war. 


Sometimes he gets a wetting when the seas are very high, 
And has to have his sailor clothes hung on the line to dry. 

So he becomes a soldier and upon a march he goes, 

And what he is this moment quite depends upon his clothes. 
He never shoots a lion when he wears a sailor suit, 

Or walks the deck in buckskins, which he only wears to shoot, 
And never thinks of drilling or of marching off to war 

Unless he wears his uniform with buttons down before. 





THE MISSING BALL. 
BY STELLA C. DYSART. 


HE little teacher’s red cheeks were redder | Bobbie had enjoyed no more than a speaking | the ball, Joe?’’ 
than usual, and her sweet voice had | acquaintance; but like most people who had 
a note in it that startled Bobbie, and|a slight speaking acquaintance with Bobbie, 


made his back straighten and his little 
hands clasp themselves upon his open 
primer. 

‘‘Something very sad has happened, ’’ 
the little teacher was saying. ‘‘A ball 
has disappeared from my drawer dur- 
ing the noon intermission, a leather- 
covered ball, with J. B. written in ink 
on it. No one but ourselves has been in 
the room, so I can’t help thinking that 
one of you, who, perhaps, may not 
realize how wrong it is to do so, has 
taken the ball from my drawer. If so, 
please bring it forward.’’ 

The little teacher stood waiting for a 
moment, and then, when nobody came 
forward, she added, ‘‘Chart class in 
numbers. ”” 

By the time Bobbie had listened to 
the other members of the chart class tell 
the little teacher all she wanted to know 
about apples, balls had passed entirely 
out of his mind; but part of what the 
little teacher had said came back to him 
that afternoon on his way home from 
school, when he saw a leather-covered 
ball with two letters written in ink on 
it. The ball on which Bobbie found 
the letters had just been handed to him 





QUEERS. 


NE day I met a sailorman, 
Tears in his eyes I saw, 
Said he, *“‘ The things that I could 
tell 
If only I could draw!” 


And 80, to ease him of his woe, 
I told him that I would 

Right gladly draw the things he 
wished 

As nicely as I could. 





He smiled and started in to talk— 
I started drawing, too, 

And this is what it sounded like, 

And here is what I drew. 








“Put down, ahoy, the ‘Nancy Boy’ 
A-bounding o’er the sea. 

And after that a dingle-bat, 

With funny feathers in his hat, 
And then a whingaree. 





“Then up and make a snicker- 
snake,— 
Be sure you have him smile,— 











Joe was quite ready to exercise and extend it. “Oh, wasn’t it?’’ questioned Bobhje. ‘‘Whose 
“‘J. B.,’? read Bobbie carefully from the | ball was it?’’ 

ball. ‘‘What letters did teacher say was on| Joe was silent for a moment, during which 

time he set Bobbie down at his own gate; then 


by Joe Brown, on whose shoulders he was 
riding home. Joe was a big boy in the little 
teacher’s second grade, and heretofore he and 


‘‘What does she want with the ball? It | he said a little gruffly, ‘‘It was my ball, that’s 
wasn’t hers,’’ Joe answered, a, little sulkily. 


whose it was. Guess I’ve got a right to my 
own things.’’ 

‘‘But she didn’t want you to take 
it,’’ Bobbie protested. ‘‘Wouldn’t you 
rather she’d have it if she wants it, 
Joe?’’ 

Joe laughed. ‘‘I’ll let her play with 
it whenever she likes, but there’s no 
use of its being shut up there in a 
drawer.’’ 

Bobbie considered. ‘‘Maybe,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘she likes to have it where she 
can look at it.’’ 

‘*Maybe so,’’ agreed Joe, grimly. 
guess she does.’’ 

Bobbie had an idea. ‘‘Won’t you take 
my ball, Joe, and give that one back ?’’ 































TD | 


he asked. ‘‘You know mine is only a 
soft red one, but it will bounce. I’ll 
get it.’’ 

*‘No,’”’ said Joe, decisively. ‘‘No, I 


won’t do that.’’ Then he started on 
up the street, tossing his ball as he 
went. “Say, Bobbie,’’ he called back, 
“you might take yours to the teacher. 
It would do as well as any to keep ina 
drawer.’’ 

And that is just what Bobbie did. 
The last bell was ringing when Bobbie 
reached school the next day, and so he 
had to march in and wait until the 
pupils were all quietly settled in ‘‘posi- 
tion’’ before he could present his gift. 
Then he hurried forward. 

**You may have this ball,’’ said he, 
holding out the ‘‘soft red one,’’ ‘‘but it 
isn’t so nice as the one you had.’’ 

A titter broke over the quiet of the 
room, but was suddenly checked by 
something that surprised Bobbie so that 
he did not put his ball into the little 
teacher’s outstretched hand at all. Joe 
Brown, who sat near the front, got up 
and held out his own ball to the teacher. 

‘‘l took this yesterday,’’ he said. 
‘I’m sorry.’’ 

So the little teacher got back the miss- 
ing ball, and she could have tucked 
it into her desk again, to enjoy, but she 
did not do that at all. Instead, she 
handed it right back to Joe, with one 
of her sweetest smiles; and stranger 
still, when a little later she was help- 
ing Bobbie make 2’s, she whispered to 
him, ‘“Thank you, dear, for the ball,’’ 
although she had never taken his at all! 









By Frederick White. 


A gumpty-goo, a twitteroo, 
A kanger-cat, an it or two, 
A palmy, desert isle. 








“And now draw rings and other 
things, 
And wiggly, crooked lines, 
With here and there some sea and 
air, 
And numbers mixed up everywhere 
With letters, sand and signs.” 










** But how about the tale?” said I. 
He wisely winked at me. 

“ Just turn those letters into words, 

And suit yourself,” said he. 











I must confess I did not try— 
It seemed quite hopeless to. 

But should you care to work it out, 
Why, here it is for you. 






aoa? 








And as I left that sailorman, 

A deeper grief I saw. 
“*My eye!” he said. “*‘ The things I'd tell 
If I could only draw!” 
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for Skin 
Preservation 
and Purification 


CUTICURA 


SOAP | 


has no rivals 
worth 
mentioning 


POTTER DRUG & CHEM CORP. 











Pens that Write Right 


Perfect a hair linesand 
even shading—is only possible when 
the pen is perfect. Es cmccthiy 

rounded points,even temper, cor- 

rect form and great elasticity of 


ote alg 
teel Dens 


make every man’s “hand” a 
good one. Absolutely right for 
every kind of writing. A sample 
card of 12 different kinds sent free 

for 6 cents’ postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, New York. 




























Learn How 
to Ride 


Horseback 


I guarantee to teach any man, woman or child 
to become an expert rider by my direct, simple 
correspondence instruction. Learn to ride cor- 
rectly as well as train horses for the saddle ; teach 
your horse fancy gaits and tricks. Many secrets 
never before disclosed. Twenty years’ experience 
Hundreds of successful students. 

Write to-day for handsome prospectus, “ Riding 
and Training the Saddle Horse.” Free on request. 


Prof. Jesse Beery, 414 Academy St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

















= The Gist of the Lesson. 
By R. A. Torrey. 


T= LITTLE BOOK is 

a concise exposition of 

the International Sunday- 

School Lessons for the year 

1910. The book can be readily 

carried in the vest pocket. Its 

purpose is to furnish busy 

men and women with the 

text of the Sunday-school 

lessons and suggestive com- 

ments upon them, in such 

form that they can be referred to during 
their spare moments. Bound in leatherette. 


Price 25 cents, post-paid. 
M. Company, Boston, Mass. 
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A GENTLE TEACHER. 


= HE schoolhouse should be counted as a 
sanctuary against fear,’’ said wise Roger 
Ascham, tutor of Queen Elizabeth. In 

the colonial times, however, this precept was 

almost unknown, for the majority of masters 
ruled by the terror and the use of the rod, and 
by many ingenious and often cruel devices. 

Some of these unique punishments are told by 

Alice Morse Earle, in ‘‘Child Life in Colonial 

Days.’’ To offset the dreary account, how- 

ever, she describes the quaint and delightfully 

tender methods of one worthy pedagogue. 


The colonial schoolrooms resounded with the 
sound of the rod. ‘‘A besomme of byrche for 
babes,’’ was the usual, every-day method of 
discipline. Another penalty was to place the 
culprit’s nose in a cleft stick. ‘Two delinquents 
were often yoked together like oxen. Whisper- 
ing-sticks weré wooden sticks tied in the mouth 
with strings, like bits. Culprits were 
to sit on the unistool, a stool with one leg, to 
wear dunce caps, to stand in uncomfortable 
positions, and to hold heavy yy One 
dame made a naughty child hold a heavy book 
by one leaf—the least motion of the child would 
tear the leaf. ‘This same ingenious mistress also 
bestowed rewards of merit, one of which was 
the _— of a strawberry among six diligent 

upils. 

“ Samuel Dock stands out a bright and shining 
light against this dark ‘ound of savagery. 
Some of his methods are told by himself. 

‘“‘How I receive children in school. 
child is first welcomed by the other sch 
who extend their hands to it. It is then ask 
by me if it will be industrious and obedient. 
it it assents, I explain how it should behave. 
When it gets as far as a-b abs, its father must 
give it a penny and its mother cook it two eggs, 
because of its industry.’’ 

Master Dock himself gave his pupils little 
presents as they worthily progressed. He did 
not teach his little folk the catechism, but he 
made them learn what he called ‘“The bright, 
living flowers of the New Testament.’’ is 
schoolroom must have been a paradise in those 
days of harsh discipline. 


* ¢ 


EXPERT TRIMMING. 


T TAKES supreme tact for a live man to 
| avoid expressing an opinion once in a while. 
Yet in diplomacy and politics it is often 
necessary that a man should be discreet on 
many subjects. The Baltimore American re- 
cently published what purports to be a conver- 
sation between a newspaper editor and a certain 
Senator. According to the editor, who did not 
learn what he was after, the following was the 
result : 


‘“‘What do you think of the present tendency 
toward imperialism, Senator?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Well,’’ replied the other, thoughtfully, ‘ ‘it’s 
a matter I haven’t studied out thoroughly as 
yet, but will let you know as soon as I have 
matured my views.”’ 

“Do you approve of the annexation of the 
Philippines ?’ 

“As to that, I am not “ ready to give an 
opinion now. In general, I am against the 
acquisition of undesirable territory.’’ 

“What ought we to do with the trusts, Sen- 

r? 

“That is a big question and one requiring 
much thought ‘ore a competent opinion can 
be render As soon as I have a chance to 
get into the subject thoroughly I will send for 
you.’ 

“Do you approve of the platform adopted 
by the state Democratic convention ?’’ 

“‘T have not had time to give it more than a 
cursory glance, and am not — to say 
anything on its merits or demerits. ’’ 

At last the editor; nearly exhausted, pro- 
pounded this question : 

‘Senator, just between ourselves, and not for 
publication, would you mind telling me what 
equator ?”” 

‘Well, Bill,’’ said the other, ‘‘that’s easier 
said than done. You see, the — has a 
north side and a south side, and I’d rather be 
left out of any discussion of the topic. The 
equator never did me harm, and I have 
only kind of respectful feelings towards it.’’ 


* © 


ATE HIS OBJECT. 


HE little boy who learned that an orange 
i} was a unit, and who later defined the 

orange skin as the skin of a unit, was 
surely well within his rights. He probably 
had the sympathy of his class, if not of his 
teacher. A writer in the Manchester Guardian 
tells a tale of much the same kind. It was in 
a school where drawing is taught. 

One day, just as the lesson was about to 
begin, a small boy was found standing tearfully 
at the head master’s desk. 

‘I’ve swallowed my object,’’ he explained, 
with an alarming gulp. 

‘*‘What was it?’’ po the master, anxiously. 
’ “A banana,’’ replied the would-be artist, 
with one more gulp. 


* ¢ 


PRETTY MUCH ALONE. 


N A rather rabid discussion in Parliament 

a member of doubtful ability and power 

twitted Disraeli for having deserted his 
camp. 

‘*T did not know that the honorable gentleman 
had a camp,’’ Disraeli replied, in a tone of 
mock surprise. ‘‘I have always looked upon 
— as the solitary sentinel of a deserted for- 
ress.’’ 











Self-Filling Fountain Pen 


Our Special Offer 
Expires June 6th. 


Given for Only One New Subscription for 
The Youth’s Companion, Postage Paid. 




















The Pen 

here shown 

THE OFFER. For the next 18 ts known as 

days, terminating June 6th, the Simplofiller 
Fountain Pen. 


this Self- Filling Fountain 
Pen will be given for only 
one new subscription 
for The Companion, 
post-paid. 


It is made of 
the best material 

throughout, and has 
a solid gold 14k pen- 
point. The filling de- 
vice is a marvel of sim- 
plicity. A slight pressure 

at a given point in the bar- 
rel fills the reservoir instantly, 
and overflow is impossible. 
There is no soiling of fingers, no 
joints to leak, no dripping when 
the ink supply is about exhausted. 


The Simplofiller Fountain Pen is well 
adapted for general use, whether profes- 

sional or otherwise. The feed gives a 
uniform flow of ink. Our ability to furnish 
fine, medium or coarse points will adapt the 
Pen to individual needs. The Pen is fully guar- 
anteed by both the manufacturer and the pub- 


lishers of The Companion. 

This is the first time that we have been able to offer a Self-Filling Fountain 
Pen for only one new subscription. Owing to the limitation of our Offer, 18 
days only, subscribers should not delay in forwarding the new subscription 
and ordering the Pen. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


This Offer does not apply 
to new subscriptions ob- 
tained after the above 
date, neither is it 

open to any but 
Companion sub- 

scribers. 








Twelve Thousand Dollars 
FOR COMPANION SUBSCRIBERS. 


C>* June 30th this large sum of money 

will be divided among subscribers 
who send us new subscriptions. Five 
shares in the division of the twelve thou- 
sand dollars will be given for every five 
new subscriptions sent us between October 
21, 1909, and June 30,1910. This money 
will be given in addition to all our other 
Offers. Only six weeks remain before the 
division of the twelve thousand dollars 
will be made. This is sufficient time, 
however, to get subscriptions enough to 
receive a generous share of the Award. 

See our original Offer in The Companion 

of October 21, 1909. If you have mis- 


placed your copy, we shall be glad to send 
another free of charge. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth's Companion. 
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Guest from China.—Prince Tsai Tao, 

brother of the Prince Regent of China, 
chief of staff of the Chinese army and uncle of 
the Chinese Emperor, has been making a visit 
to the United States, in the course of a tour of 
the world for the purpose of studying military 
methods. He is accompanied by 10 officers of 
the Chinese army. The party was officially 
entertained at Washington April 28-30. 

e 


ee across the Border.—During 
the Canadian fiscal year just closed 103,798 
immigrants from the United States settled in 
Canada. This was nearly twice the number 
who crossed the border the previous year, and 
constituted nearly one-half of the total immigra- 
tion into Canada. ° 


rms in Rubber Shares is crea- 
ting great excitement in English financial 
circles this season. Since the first of January 
more than 500 new rubber companies have 
been put on the market, and their shares 
have been eagerly taken. In one day recently 
eight new companies asked for subscriptions, 
and mobs of men and women struggled for the 
chance to take the shares. Two of the com- 
panies were oversubscribed in“a few minutes, 
and before night their shares were selling at 500 
per cent. premium. Most of the transactions 
are on long credit, and there is considerable 
solicitude as to what may happen when the 
special settlement days are reached. The spec- 
ulation is based on the extraordinary rise in 
the price of raw rubber from 2s. 9d. a pound 
two years ago to 12s. 10d. last month. This 
rise in price is attributed in part to the greatly 
increased demand from the United States for 
rubber, chiefly for use in the making of auto- 
mobile tires. In March, of a total increase of 
about $30,000,000 in our imports, about $13,- 
000,000 was due to the increase in value of 
imported rubber. e 
= Expedition postponed.—The 

expedition for the discovery of the south 
pole, which was planned by the Peary Arctic 
Club and the National Geographic Society, has 
been abandoned, for this year, at least, because 
the money necessary for its equipment has not 
been subscribed. * 


ae upon the Panama Canal.— 


Although the digging of the Panama Canal | 


was begun only a little more than three years 
ago, all the excavation that was contemplated 
in the original project—103, 795,000 cubic yards 
—has already been completed. To accommodate 
the giant battle-ships and liners, the President 
ordered a widening and deepening of the canal, 
which will involve the removal of 70,871,594 
additional yards. Excavation is now going 
forward at the rate of about 3,000,000 yards a 
month. 
* . 

Sg otewcn crn Bjornson, the distinguished 

Norwegian poet, dramatist and novelist, 
died April 26th, aged 77. He was renowned 
not only for his literary work, but as a patriot 
and orator. He exercised 
great influence over his 
countrymen by his ad- 
dresses on public occa- 
sions. He was the author 
of the national anthem of 
Norway, and many of his 
poems were set to music. 
In 1903 he was awarded 
the Nobel prize in liter- 
ature. He was a man of 
striking personal appear- 
ance, of wide reading, of 
great kindness and simple tastes. He spent 
much of his time upon his farm, and declared 
that his work there was dearer to him than 
his books. 








BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 











& 


ther Recent Deaths.—Maj.-Gen. Sam- 
uel Gibbs French, the oldest living Con- 
federate general, died April 20th, aged 91. He 
gained distinction by gallant service in the war 
with Mexico; and in the Civil War he took 
part in many battles in Virginia and North 
Carolina, and in the Atlanta campaign.— 
Edward Porter Alexander, who was brigadier- 
general of artillery in the Confederate army, 
died April 28th, aged nearly 75.—Rev. Dr. 
Henry Harris Jessup, Presbyterian missionary 
in Syria for 54 years, founder of the Protestant 
College at Beirut, and author of several works 
on religious and missionary subjects, died at 
Beirut April 28th, aged 78.—Nord Alexis, 
president of Haiti from 1902 to 1908, and for 
many years before his presidency an active 
leader in political and military revolutions in 
the island, died May 1st, aged more than 90 
years. —John Quincy Adams Ward, one of 
the most eminent of American sculptors, who 
won special distinction by his equestrian statues, 
died May 1st, aged nearly 80.—Rear-Admiral 
Philip Hichborn, U. 8. N., retired, naval 
constructor 1875-1893, and chief constructor 
1893-1901, died May 1st, aged 71. 
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NATURE @ Scarce 


A and Mental Activity.—It is matter 
of common observation how a turn in fresh 
air often has the effect of stimulating the activ- 
ity of the mind as well as of the body. Yet, 
said Ellen H. Richards at the recent meeting 
of the American Chemical Association, there 
are few parts of the borderland of science less 
known than that which pertains to the air we 
breathe. The proper ventilation of rooms pre- 
sents a still unsolved problem, not theoretically, 
but practically. What is ‘ ‘fresh air’’ for one is 
a ‘‘draft’’ for another, and the problem is to 
reconcile both. Heat and humidity are the 
most dangerous products of still life, and the 
mixing in of fresh air is a prime necessity. For 
this purpose a window opened an inch at the 
top is more effective than one raised a foot at 
the bottom. ° 


xyacetylene Welding.—It is only 

recently that the oxyacetylene flame, di- 
rected by blowpipe, has come into extensive 
use in England for welding purposes. Within 
the past 18 months its application to the repair- 
ing of boilers and the hulls and gear of ships 
has begun to be seri- 
ously developed. The 
temperature of the flame 
is about 6,000° Fahren- 
heit. In the automo- 
bile industry the process 
is extensively employed 
for making petroleum 
tanks, as it does away 
with rivets and solder. 
It is also widely used in garage repair-shops, 
and for the construction of bicycle frames, steel 
tanks and metal casks. It is effective in weld- 
ing up cracks and breaks without the use of 
rivets and for attaching flanges. It is admitted 
that very skilful workmen must be employed 
in order to avoid a serious lack of homogeneity 
in the weld. Very careful purification of the 
acetylene gas is also necessary. 











+ 
peerings by Sunlight.—A striking 
instance of the way in which modern inves- 
tigators often discover that a sound, although 
| scientifically uncomprehended, reason underlies 
| many time-honored practises is furnished by a 
recent examination of the proceedings of the 
ryots of India, who for centuries have been 
accustomed to expose their alluvial soils to the 
intense heat and light of the sun during the 
hot weather of April and May, reaping for 
their reward extraordinary crops, as if the soil 
had received a dressing of nitrogenous manure. 
Doctors Russell and Hutchinson explain this as 
due to the bactericidal action of the sunlight, 
which sterilizes the soi]. Scientific experiments 
have shown that partial sterilization of the soil 
by heat or poisons leads to increased fertility 
through the increase of nitrogenous compounds. 
& 
,onw Lake.— Captain Tilho of the 
French mission to the Lake Chad region 
in Africa has discovered some new vagaries of 
that puzzling body of water, which has long 
exercised the minds of geographers with its 
problems. He found in 1908 that caravans 
were crossing on dry land the northern part 
of the lake-bed where, in 1904, the captain 
himself had navigated an open expanse of 
water. The lake covers an area about four- 
fifths as large as Belgium, but its average depth 
is only five feet. Even the winds suffice to 
change its level to such an extent as to submerge 
or leave bare portions of its shores. It is entirely 
independent of the rivers that flow into the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean. Curiously 
enough, the lake does not occupy the lowest part 
of the great plain of which it is approximately 
the center, for observation shows that northeast 
of the lake there are plains of considerably 
lower altitude than that of the lake. 
* 
|, prey Cities for Parmers.—The lay- 
ing out of cities on model plans for farmers, 
that has been recently taken up by the federal 
reclamation service as part of its wonderful 
work, is a distinct novelty in governmental 
undertakings. The dream of the farmer has 
long been of following the plow or reaper dur- 
ing his day, and spending his evening in the 
social pleasures of the town. Such a life has 
been impossible for most agriculturists. In 
addition to irrigating and draining, the recla- 
mation service plans to provide just such an 
arrangement for the settler upon the new lands. 
On all the great reclamation projects these 
model settlements are now appearing. Those 
of the Huntley project in Montana are examples, 
where Huntley, Osborn, Warden, Ballantine, 
Cartersville, Anita, Pompey’s Pillar and Bull 
Station are government towns of the new type. 
The towns are carefully planned to provide 
every modern convenience for comfort of living, 
with well laid out streets, proper lighting and 
drainage, schools, water-supply and public 
buildings. Isolation and loneliness have made 
the farmer narrow. By the new plan he can 
be as broad and well-informed and, incidentally, 
|as happy as his city brother. 














For the teeth use “‘ Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adr. | 


allowed to 
get better, 
till finally 


Varicose Veins if 


Varicose f° untreated never 
put always worse, 
Veins. 


the tissue covering the veins 
becomes ruptured; then you’re 
n for a lot of trouble. Our 
Seamless Heel 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


not only prevent this climax, 
but in many cases cure this 
wth > varicose condition and re- 
ae klet on the subject, Free. 
Curtis & Spindell Co., Elastic 

Mass 


store the veins to normal, 
Weavers, 201 Oxford St., Lynn 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER 


Superior to all other powders in soft- 
ness, smoothness and delicacy. Pro- 
tects the skin from wind and sun. 
Prevents chafing and skin 
irritations. The most 
comforting and 
healing of all 
toilet pow- 
ders. 


What shall we have for dessert or salad ?— 
is answered over a hundred times in the 
new illustrated Knox dessert book. Also 
many recipes for candies better than ‘‘fudge"’ 
or Divinity.”’ For the name and address of 
your grocer we will send you the book free. 
If he doesn’t sell Knox Gelatine, we will 
send a full pint sample for 2c. in stamps and 
his name, or for 15c. a two-quart package. 

Pure Plain ® 
Knox ‘Svine Gelatine 
60 Knox Ave., Johnstown, N. Y. 
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OUR stove will look 

better and the lustre 
will stay better if you 
use R1sING SuN to black 
it. Inferior polishes will 
look streaky and burn 
off almost as soon as 
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° / is as necessary 
you apply them. Not [/ } for Mother’s baby as for 
so with Risinc Sun. [//// Baby’s mother. 

The lustre is mirror- }/ i} It contains no gasch, rice, powder or 
ene ook ee | Souler. Decl sake 0 presr 
stands the heat if, profit by selling substitutes. Insist 

} so much longer // | on Mennen’s. Sample Box for 2c 
Th than any other that y yy | GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
: 8 s \ there is really no com- YY, 

parison. Just prove it YY, 

SS for yourself on your YY WwW. ™ D Oo U © LAS 
av § wy 3 stove next time. Y, 


$5, $4, $3.50, $3 & $2.50 


‘btke SHOES sf¥ 23x 


$2.00 Shoes 


W. L. Douglas 
shoes are worn 
by more men than 
)any other make, 
: | BECAUSE: 

W. L. Douglas 85.00 
jand 84.00 shoes 
equal, in style, fit and 
wear, other makes 
costing 86.00 to 88.00. 


MORSE BROS., Props., 
Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Uy mi \\\ \ W. L. Douglas $3.50, 
ZZ y HHV\\\\ SS | 83.00, 82.50 and &2.00 
ddd / Il HW WY \ shoes are the lowest 
price, quality con- 


GROWING CHILDREN 


THE PERIOD WHEN THE NERVOUS ACTIVITY 
IS AT ITS GREATEST. 


sidered, in the world. 
Fast Color Eyelets. 

The genuine have W. Douglas: name and price 
— on the bottom. Take No Substitute 

your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If they 

are not for sale in your town write for Mail Order Cata- 

logue,giving full directions howto order by mail. Shoes 

| | oraeee direct from factory delivered to the wearer 

| all charges prepaid. W. L. Douglas, Brcckton, Mass. 

“Against the practise of giving tea and coffee to i i 


children, we cannot speak too strongly. Child- 
hood is the period when the nervous activity is at 
its greatest. The brain is ever busy receiving 
new impressions. Reflex action, co-ordination of 
muscles, and the special senses are all under a 
special course of training. 

“The nervous system is pushed to its utmost 
capacity, and long is the list of victims that follow 
its over-stimulation. In these little people nothing 
but harm can come from the use of such cerebral 
stimulants as tea or coffee. Bad, then, as this 
practise is, let us as physicians be aggressive in 
its prohibition. 

“Do not be satisfied by answering ‘No’ when 
asked as to their use, but let us teach the families 
with whom we come in contact that such practise 
is evil. We speak emphatically, because not only 
among the poor and uneducated, but among the 
rich, who should know better, this practise is 
marvelously prevalent.’’— The Home Doctor. 

Children like a warm beverage for breakfast 
and it is well for them to have it if the drink is a 
food and not a drug. 

Postum is made to supply a rich nourishing 
liquid food with a crisp coffee taste for those who 
cannot and should not use coffee. Analysis shows 
it to contain about fourteen per cent. of muscle- 
forming elements and 66.11 per cent. of energy- 
and fat-producing elements, which go to nourish 
and sustain the delicate nerve centers throughout 
the body and from which the vital energy proceeds. 

The success of child or adult depends largely 
upon proper sustenance for the body. Children 
who depend upon the intelligence of their elders 
to furnish them 'with good food deserve our most 
careful attention and thought. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” found in pack- 
ages. ‘“‘There’s a Reason.” 





Fun For The Live Boy 


DAISY 
AIR RIFLE 


Every American Boy wants a gun, and it is his right to 
have it. Generations ncan Boys, ever since 
days of our great-grandfathers, have known how to han- 
le a gun, and to shoot to hit the bull’s-eye. Nowadays 
ents like ¢ boys to have the Daisy Air Rifle, 
use, while it has the han lines of the finest 
hunting Trifle, a ts just as accurately, the boys can 
play with it ‘without danger to themselves or others. 


Boys, go to your nearest sporting = or hardware 
sure you ask for 


dealer and see these Daisy models. 
the Daisy, or you will not get the best air rifle made. 


The Daisy Special, 1000-shot repeater, the finest air 
rifle made, nnished in yun blue $2.50 
1000-shot Daisy Automatic a Riffe, §2.00 £ 
Other Daisy Models 50c. to $1.75 

The Little Daisy, the new ¥ Pop- gun 


for children 





If your dealer does not handle the Detey line, 
we will send any model, prepaid to any part 
of the U.S., on receipt of price 


Send for our free book 
the “Diary of a Daisy Boy,” containing com- 
plete rules of drill, hints on marksm anship and 
directions how to join the new National Boys’ 
Drill Corps, ‘The Daisy Cadets. 


Daisy Manufacturing Co. 
Offices and Factory, 288 Union Street 
PLYMOUTH, MICH. 











IN EACH TOWN 


I 4 I ride and ex- 
hibit a sample 1910 Model “Ranger” bicycle furnished by us. Our agents every- 
Nap where are making money fast. Write at once for full particulars and special offer. 
NO MONEY REQUIRED until] you receive and approve of your bicycle. W eship 
to any one, ane here in the U. 8. without a cent deposit in advance, prepay freight, and 
allow TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIA L, during which time you may ride the bicycle and 
put it toany tnt youwish. If youare then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep 
the bicycle you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make 
at one small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 
$25 middlemen’'s po fits by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind 
your bicycle. > NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from any one at any price until 
you receive our catalogues and learn our unheard-of factory prices and rere orks able special affer. 
You WiLL BE ASTONISHED when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study 
our superb models at the wonderful low prices we 
can make you. the highest grade bicycles at lower prices than any other factory. We 
are satisfied w , ‘. 00 aa above factory cost. BICYCLE DEALERS: you can sell our 
bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
SECOND-HAND BICYCLES —a limited number taken in trade by our Chicago 
retail stores will be closed out at once, at ®3 to @8 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free 
rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 
TIRES, COASTER BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at usual prices 
AIT — but write to-day for our Large Cata/ogue beautifully illustrated and containing a great 
fund of Kat matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


¥ MEAD CYCLE CO.., Dept. R 50, CHICACO, ILL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
ra weekly poper. for all the family. 
Its eubeerintes price is $1.76 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Inall, should be by Post-OMice. Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
24 us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE VACCINE TREATMENT OF COLDS. 


_ = A former article was ex- 

plained the theory of the 
newly discovered opsonic or 
vaccine treatment of infec- 
tious diseases, and it was 
shown how the remedy is ob- 
tained from the patient him- 
self. It was then stated that 
although in some cases a 
“stock vaccine” could be used, applicable to all 
cases of a certain disease, better results are usu- 
ally obtained if the vaccine is prepared fresh for 
each case from the special strain of bacteria in 
the patient’s own body. 

This is especially necessary in the treatment of 
colds and of the tendency thereto, for it has been 
found that the symptoms of an acute cold or of 
chronic catarrh are caused by several different 
species of bacteria, and the vaccine good for one 
kind is of little or no efficacy in the others. 

The only way to find out which bacteria are at 
work is to make a culture from the patient’s own 
nasal or throat secretions, and when this is ob- 
tained it can be used as the proper vaccine. 

The usual form of pneumonia—croupous or lobar 
pneumonia—is generally caused by a specific germ, 
and a stock vaccine may be used if necessary, 
but it is better to use the patient’s own bacteria 
even here, for there are usually certain peculiari- 
ties in each case. The treatment of pneumonia in 
this way is very recent, but the few cases that 
have been reported have been so successful as to 
give hope that eventually the disease will be con- 
quered by this means. 

In regard to colds and catarrhs, the matter is 
not so simple. It has been found that no less than 
six distinct forms of bacteria may produce an 
acute or chronic catarrh. There is one that has a 
preference for the nose, another for the back of 
the throat, and still another for the bronchial 
tubes; but no one of them has a monopoly of any 
region, and sometimes a number of them are work- 
ing together in the same case in perfect harmony. 
In the treatment of a cold, therefore, one must 
first ascertain what bacteria are at fault, and 
whether one or several kinds. Then the corre- 
sponding stock vaccine, or a combination of sev- 
eral, is given so as to lose no time while a new 
vaccine made from the patient’s own germs is 
being prepared. 

Not only has it been found possible to cut short 
acute colds, and benefit or cure chronic catarrhs, 
but it seems probable that permanent immunity 
may be secured by an opsonic injection, given 
every six months. All this is tentative, however, 
and although the method promises much, it is still 
too early to speak with confidence of future results. 





DANISH TABLE MANNERS. 


HE ringing line, “‘Skoal to the Northland! 

Skoal!” is familiar to hosts of American 
school children, few of whom pass through gram- 
mar and high school without making acquaintance 
with Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor.” The wild 
tale, cast in such weird and striking form, seldom 
fails to make a strong impression; and skoal or 





skaal, the last hail and farewell of the ghostly 
warrior, lingers in many young minds as a key- 
word of old romance, summoning visions of lovely | 
maidens, warrior bards and fearless vikings of | 
long ago. 

To many it is a surprise to learn, as one does 
from Mr. F,. M. Butlin’s recent book, “Among the 
Danes,”’ that it is still in Denmark a word in com- | 
mon, if not quite every-lay use—the salutation or 
health offered on occasions of festive hospitality ; 
and a word, so the writer declares, singularly full 
of friendliness and good-fellowship when pro- 
nounced with the air, manner and inflection with 
which a hospitable Dane pronounces it, and which 
an outsider can never quite acquire. 

For more ordinary occasions, the polite Danes 
have other phrases which it is a violation of good 
manners to omit at table. 

** Velbekomme,”’—May it agree with you,—says 
every host. ‘Tak for mad,’’—Thanks for the food, 
—says every guest. ‘Moreover, it is Danish cus- 
tom to greet any fellow creature or creatures 
engaged in the act of eating with a kindly ‘ Velbe- 
komme’; the word carries with it a pleasant 
reminder of our common humanity in our common 
hunger.”’ 

Yet another phrase, “Ver saa god,’’—Be so 
good,—is employed, especially by those engaged 
in serving a meal, who say it whenever placing or 
offering a dish. It is inconceivable to the Danes 








that food should be served mechanically, in dead 
silence, with no word of politeness spoken. Many 
of their waiters speak a little English, which they 
wish to improve, and the travellers were often 
asked for an English equivalent of this phrase. 

“There is none,” they would reply, with deci- 
sion. 

“Not ‘if you please’?” the Dane would suggest, 
insinuatingly. 

“No,” firmly, “we only say that when we ask 
for something.” 

“But what do you say when you hand any one 
anything?” 


a 


BEAUTIFUL SKIN, 
Soft White Hands and Luxuriant Hair 
Preserved by Cuticura Soap, 

The World’s Favorite, 
Assisted by Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure. 
For preserving, purifying and beautifying the skin, 
for cleansing the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, 
and stopping falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itchings and chafings, for annoying irritations and 
many sanative, antiseptic purposes which readily 
suggest themselves to mothers, as well as for all the 
purposes of the toilet, bath and nursery, Cuticura Soap 
and Cuticura Ointment are of inestimable value. [ Adv. 








“Nothing ;’’ but the questioner never 
convinced by the answer, only baffled. 

One inquiring waiter they suspected of wishing 
to acquire a convenient British expletive for ex- 
asperating and disastrous emergencies, since he 
asked eagerly what English waiters say when they 
“upset” the coffee on the table; but it proved that 
he merely meant when they set itdown. He, too, 
desired nothing more forceful than the equivalent 
which our language is not polite enough to offer 
for the inevitable ‘“‘Be so good.” 


* 


DENTIST TO THE MASTODON. 


F ONE were to reason wholly from appearances, 

the prehistoric mastodon must have had an 
accomplished dentist with modern appliances. 
This is the conclusion one might reach after read- 
ing an incident cited by John R. Spears in “Gold 
Diggings of Cape Horn.” The story was told to 
the author by a South American miner, who him- 
self found the curious deposit. 


This miner, searching for gold along the coast, 
found in an earth bank a fossil which proved to be 
® part of a mastodon’s lower jaw, with two teeth 
n place. 

he bone was in such a decayed condition that 
the finder was about to throw it away, when his 
eye fell on a crack in the top and side of one of 
the teeth. The cavity thus formed was filled with 
a forei substance, to which the miner applied 
his knife, and found, to his astonishment, that it 
was pure gol a 

The explanation of the curious discovery is prob- 
ably as follows: The gold, contained in broken- 
down quartz, was washed into the cavity by the 
action of water, deposited there, and the fine 
grains united to form a nugget. The old bone 
amply happened to be lying in the track of the 
S1It. 


The piece of gold thus formed weighed about 
eight grams. 


NOT MAD, BUT DINING. 


URING those periodic spasms known as 

“mad-log scares’ every one loses his head 
except the dog and—usually—his owner. This 
thrilling tale comes from the Post-Despatch of St. 
Louis, in which city the incident took place. A 
crowd had gathered at a street corner to watch a 
handsome fox-terrier that was running about with 
his nose in the air. White froth was running from 
the dog’s mouth. 


“He’s mad!” yelled afat man. The fox-terrier 
stood in the center of the group, with wide-open 
eyes, either too mad or too frightened tomove. At 
this juncture the policeman arrived. A dozen 
voices began to tell him that the dog was mad; 
that it must be killed; that it had been snappin 
at the children; that it began to froth when it 
passed a pool of water, and how best to shoot it. 

A tall, quiet-looking woman pushed through the 
crowd and started toward the dog. A dozen men 
eae at her, two or three men grabbed at her. 
She picked the dog up and started out of the 
crowd. 

The policeman ae her with, ‘Madam, that 
dog is mad. He must be shot. Look at the foam 
coming out of his mouth.” 

“Foam!” she said, contemptuously. 
cream puff he was eating.” 


“That’s a 


MR. BROWNING AND THE COOK. 


HILE Robert Browning and his son Barrett 

were living alone in Florence, the son gave, 
one afternoon, an exhibition of his own paintings 
in the family drawing-room. To Mr. Browning 
was assigned the task of meeting the guests. Late 
in the afternoon, when the room was well filled, 
there appeared at the drawing-room door a woman 
whose face was familiar, yet Mr. Browning could 
not recall her name, and he judged from her ap- 
pearance that she was not an invited guest. 

There was embarrassment on both sides for a 
moment; then the woman said, eagerly, “Oh, 
please, Mr. Browning, I’m the cook. r. Barrett 
said as I was to come and see his pretty picturs.” 

Whereupon Mr. Browning, offering his arm, 
showed the cook about the room with all the atten- 
tion that he could have bestowed upon a reigning 
queen. 


CHARITY AND PRUDENCE. 


HE contradictions of life are many. An ob- 

servant man remarked recently that he was 
prowling about a certain city square, when he 
came upon a drinking fountain which bore two 
conflicting inseriptions. 

One, the original inscription on the fountain, 
was from the Bible: “And whosoever will, let him 
take the water of life freely.” 

Above this hung a placard: “Please do not waste 
the water.” 


* ¢ 


A REMARKABLE STRIKE. 


MAN in Ohio recently sought an expert in oil, 
because he believed that he had struck oil on 
his land. He brought a sample in a bottle. 

Evidently he had been in a great hurry, and had 
aged grabbed the first bottle at hand, for when 
the chemist had — analyzed the sample sub- 

mitted, he sent the following telegraphic report: 
= ‘ind no trace of oil. You have struck pare- 


goric.’ 
* 


A CARELESS TAILOR. 


HE young woman sat plying the needle. A 
coat of her husband’s was in her lap. As the 
husband appeared, she said, fretfully: 
“It is too bad, the careless way the tailor put 
this button on. This is the fifth time I’ve had to 
put it on for you.” 






PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
— 


and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
250 each, $2.50 a doz. ;Silver Plated, 100 ea., 
$1.00 a doz. Special designs in Pins or ges 
made for any School or , at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. e 

Bastian Bros. Co. 300 South Ave., Rochester,N.Y. 
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owman 


ALCOHOL 
Gas Stoves 


The Alcolite Wick-Feed Burner burns 
denatured alcohol 


ANNING-BOWMAN AI- 

cohol Gas Stoves can be 

used interchangeably with 
Chafing Dish or Coffee Pot Style 
Percolator and, in addition, will 
take any cooking utensil and 
cook as complete a meal as can 
be done on a kitchen range. 
These stoves are supplied with 
Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes or may be bought sepa- 
rately. 

All dealers have them and the 
Manning-Bowman Quality Coffee 
Percolators, Chafing 
Dishes, ‘‘ Eclipse” 
Bread Mix- 
er, etc. 

Write for free 
Book of Recipes 
and Catalog 
** B-12"". 
MANNING, BOWMAN 


Merwen, Conn. 













No. 84 Stove 
used with 
No. 345 

Chafing Dish. 





. LEARN TO SWIM 





and 35c. = — 
GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
With Them Any One Can Swim or Float 
Supports From 50 to 250 Pounds 


eighs Three Ounces 
Takes Up No More Room Than A Pocket 


Handkerchief 
Sold by Druggists, Stationers, Dry Goods, Sporting 
Goods, Stores, ete. Ordering 


ardware Dealers, Toy 

from us direct, enclose price to Dept. Y. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. 
NOTE. Educational Dept. London County Council classified 





Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. 
Bright Boys wanted to act as Agents. 
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—_ Catngnienet 
it from ordinary soa 
The odor of LIFE. 
BUOY associates itself 
with utter clean-ness 
wholesomeness. 

For Toilet 
Bath and Shampoo 


At Your 


Grocers 


Lifebuoy is the most satisfactory 
of all soaps. Cleans and disinfects 


Prevents the 


at the same time. 

















When— 


appetite suggests 
something good— 
when health dictates 
something nourish- 
ing — when bodily 
strength demands 
something sustaining 
— in short, when 
youre hungry 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


(Never Sold in Bulk) 


sais 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 


© and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 









or Elect trie Pump. 
Ideal Fire Protection. Electric 
Lighting Plants at prices — es 
reach of all. Write for * 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Sineteot St., Boston. 





OT only do the flavors of Samoset 

Chocolates please you, but the 
sentiment surrounding the honored 
name of Samoset seems to enter 
into your experience 
and add to your 
enjoyment. 









Have a charm all their own, just as 
they have flavors that are distinctive. 
They are new combinations of Nature's 
choicest fruits, nuts and sweets. You 
sink your teeth into them, and as you 
taste a new flavor you have never 
known before and inhale a new fra- 
grance, you realize that you are having 
a new and very delightful experience. 
SAMOSET CHOCOLATES CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 














Congo is the ready roofing you will hear 
about from your neighbors. 

It gives such good satisfaction, costs so 
little, is so easy to lay and is so waterproof 
that you cannot help talking about it. 

There is absolutely nothing in Congo 
that will cause it to rust, rot or dry out, or 
be affected by acid. 

A 10-year Guarantee Bond in every roll 
of 2o0r3 ply. Sample free for the asking— 
also copy of the Bond. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO., 
582 West End Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago San Francisco 















Toothache 


Gum 
not only stops tooth- Hf 
A Swell Affair. ache instantly, but 
cleans the cavity, removes all odor, 
aud prevents decay. Keep a sup- 
ply, and save many a dentist bill. 
There are imitations. See that you get 
Dent’s Toothache Gum. 
At all druggists, 15 cents, or by mail. 
ij Dent’s Corn Gum cures corns and bunions, l6c. [iif 
HC: S- Dent & Co., 5! Larned St. Seely | Mich. iif 


Sana 
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= 
The Simplex Graphophone | 


s 


We have a limited supply of Sim- 
plex Graphophones left over from 
last season which we offer at ex- 
actly one-half of the former price. 


x 
The Simplex Graphophone isa full-sized and : 
perfect instrument which plays any regular 
disk record. he producer is the very x 
latest model, and precisely the same asis 3 
used on machines sold everywhere atrigidly 3 
maintained prices. The motor is noiseless, 
and fitted with the most approved and up- 
to-date start-and-stop device and speed 
regulator. The cabinet is straight oak, 
dovetailed and polished. EY 
Equipment: Aluminum Arm; § rin 
Motor; Oak Cabinet, hi hly polishe 
inch Turntable, suitable for dis seconds 4 of 
all sizes; Analyzing eeeoaasess japanned 
16-inch Hor n; 100 Needles 

: 


Until our supply is exhausted the 
Simplex Graphophone may be ob- 
tained for $6.00. Sent by express, 
charges paid by the receiver. 
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Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE STYLES OF STATESMEN. 
[* AN old English print which shows the 








House of Commons assembled in the session 
of 1821 the marked change in the dress of 
|the present members. is vividly illustrated, 
writes Henry W. Lucy, in ‘‘Sixty Years in the 
Wilderness.’? In this print neither whisker 
nor mustache varies the grimness of the sedate 
countenances. All the members are dressed 
alike, with high coat collar, stock carried up 
to chin, trousers cut tight to the leg and drawn 
over the instep by a strap. Formerly no 
member of the House of Commons sat in the 
presence of the Speaker without wearing gloves. 


I have a distinct remembrance, writes Mr. 
Lucy, of the Sunday-go-to-meeting style of 
M. P.’s in the seventies. Every one was black- 
coated and, 0° ~ourse, top-hatted. One named 
Monk, who sa. for Gloucester session after ses- 
sion, ¢ a sensation, on the whole painful, 
by presenting himself on sultry —_ in a dove- 
colored suit. It is true, his late father had been 

a bishop, but it was felt that he was rather 
fen sing on the distinction. 

distinctly remember another shock suffered 
by the House when Lord Randolph Churchill 
entered wearing a ir of tan shoes. The 
Fourth Party was then at the height of its 
impudence, the plenitude of its power. Its 
young leader had for months alternately bullied 
the prime minister and tweaked the nose of the 
leader of the opposition. These things had 
been suffer not gladly, it is true, but in 
recognition of impotence to withstand them. 
his tam-chess atrocity was on both sides of the 
House felt to be going literally a step too far. 

The cylindrical silk hat, which within the 
memory of the present Speaker was regarded in 
the light of one of the pillars that sustain the 
British constitution, is rarely seen. Straw hats, 
Homburg hats and the common bowler have 
rudely shunted its solemnity. As for clothes, 
anything will do, the lighter in color, the less 
conventional in cut, the better. 


* ¢ 


“ BOSTON - MAN.” 


N 1803 the name of Boston was associated 
| with the greatest tragedy in the history of 

Nootka, a settlement on the northwest coast 
of British Columbia. In the ‘‘History of the 
State of Washington, ’’ Prof. Edmond 8. Meany 
tells the story. 


The ship Boston was owned by the Amorys 
of Boston. She was fitted out for the Northi- 
west trade, and sent to Hull, England, for a 
cargo of copper and iron implements for barter 
goods. Her captain was John Salter, who 
angered Chief uinna by giving him a per- 
sonal rebuff. That chief of the Nootkans then 
— and executed an awful revenge by 

illing the entire crew, with the exception of 
John R. Jewett, the armorer, and John Thomp- 
son, the sailmaker, who were enslaved. 

Jewett was the son of a blacksmith at Hull, 
England, who had joined the Boston to reap 
a harvest for his family. Chief Maquinna had 
observed Jewett making axes and knives, and 
| wished to own him as a slave. Thompson 

| was found after the massacre, and was spared 

| through Jewett’s intercession. After three 
| | years the white slaves were rescued, and Jewett 
| gave the world an account of his experiences. 

As most of those who came to these coasts in 
early times under the Stars and Stripes were 
| from Boston, and as Americans made many 
| inquiries = "the lost r Boston, which the 
Nootkans had burned after killing the crew, 
the Indians learned to associate the name of 
Boston with the Stars and Stripes. To this 
day, ‘‘Boston-Man’’ means American in the 
Indian Esperanto, or Chinook jargon, just as 
**King-George-Man’’ means Englishman. 





* ¢ 


JUST AS GOOD, STALE. 


HEN Mrs. Young gave her order for 
two pounds of sirloin steak, she was 
manifestly surprised when the market- 
man said it had advanced in price. 
“Why, I didn’t suppose it could go any 
higher {?? she mon bE ™ 
**Yes,’”’ said the marketman, “the cut you 
want costs five cents a pound more than it did 
yesterday. 
‘Then,’’ said Mrs. Young, who, although 
inexperienced, is a woman of resources, ‘I'll 
take two pounds of yesterday’s sirloin, please. “ai 


*¢ ¢ 


A MATTER OF TIME. 
HEY were discussing the relative merits 
of Jinks and Smith as conversationalists. 
Brown inclined to think that Jinks was 
the better. Says a writer in Tit-Bits: 


“Why do you think so? , Neither of them 
ever says anything sensible.’ 





wee 


SO aa ISS 


Pe know, but it takes Smith longer to say 
it.”” 











It gives the maximum of 
of coal. 


WITH 
A 


housekeeper to work over. 


Winchester 





HOUSEKEEPING ‘MADE EASY 


Will save you money, give you a warm 
house in the coldest town, and make no dust for the 


Send for Winchester Book. 
SMITH & THAYER CO., 230 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


heat with the minimum 





Heater = 
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BESS BOSS BOSE III 





Once Known— 


Never Forgotten 


Always kept to one perfect 
blend—never varying. It 
is never at the mercy of a 
‘‘noor run’’ of wheat. Wheat 
scientifically tested before 
milling and the flour tested 
by actual baking every three 
hours during the milling. 


Other daily additional tests in 
baking by experts. 


The Best Bread you have ever Baked — or your money refunded. 


Tell Your Grocer —He will do the rest. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY . . 


New Ulm, Minnesota. 


se Capacity Five Thousand Barrels. 














WHEN closed the CLIMAX COUCH rests on but four 


casters, and may be easily moved in any direction. 


Pressing 


the foot on the lever opens the CLIMAX COUCH into a 
full size, comfortable bed, with a perfectly level surface and 
both head and foot rails for keeping the bedding in place. 


The fine springs of the CLIMAX 
Such a bed is not a makeshift for 


comfort and security. 


one night, 


COUCH afford perfect 


but an ideal bed for regular use. Try one in 


your own home, and you will never keep house again with- 


out a CLIMAX COUCH. 


Ask your regular dealer to show you the CLIMAX 


COUCH. 


If he shouldn’t happen to have it, 
and we will tell you who has. 


write to us 


Send for descriptive folder of the CLIMAX if you are a possible purchaser. 





U. S. SPRING BED 





CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Floor 


$2.50 


A Gallon 





—maximum of wear resistance 


an hour afterward 
—will not crack or scratch white 





What a Leading Architect says: 


Boston, Mass. 


I have recently used your new Farrington 
Floor Finish, treating a red birchwood. I 
found great satisfaction in the ease with 
which it is applied — one can cover the same 
space in much less time. As it sets or dries 
with great rapidity, its use insures a saving 
of time and a good surface; heel nails or 
other injury do not mar or discolor the sur- 
face. There is a sufficient gloss to give the 
surface the same appearance as wax, but is 
entirely free from being slippery, which is 
very desirable. Rugs or mats will stay in 
their places surprisingly well upon its sur- 
face. It is free from unpleasantness in its 
application after a very brief time, and one 
can touch up such places as are most used 
without the necessity of covering the entire 
floor ; while all can be readily cleaned with a 
damp rag and its luster restored. I shall be 
pleased to recommend its use to my clients. 


G. WILTON LEWIS, Architect, 
34 School Street. 














Finish 


YOU CANNOT BUY A BETTER FINISH 
AT ANY PRICE—Farrington’s Is Best 





Farrington 





It is THE ONLY FINISH that combines these distinct and superior advantages 


—quick drying—your floor can be finished, and the furniture moved back 


—not turned white by water 
—absence of disagreeable “varnish” odor 


—non-slipping—rugs will hold firm to the 
floor and not slip 


—covers more surface to the gallon than 
any other finish known 


—worn spots may be patched without 
showing laps 


—greatest ease of application 
—economy in the beginning and in long 
service. . 
Re-finish Your Floors This Season with 
FARRINGTON FLOOR FINISH. 


Gallon $2.50. Half Gal. $1.35. Quart 75c. Pint 40c. 


Ask your dealer or send postal for Descriptive Booklet, 
mentioning your dealer’s name. 


FARRINGTON COMPANY, 


15 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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